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THE attention of the Christian 
public has, of late, been called 
orem and repeatedly to the 
great and interesting changes, 
which religion and religious senti- 
ments have undergone, within from 
about sixty to eighty years, in that 
part of Europe of which I am at this 
time to speak. We have had the 
appalling sight of a Christian coun- 
try deluged with infidelity, and all 
its concomitants of licentiousness 
and vice, We have witnessed a 
few noble spirits, a few names 
written, as we trust, in héaven, 
engaged in a contest, long and 
fierce, against a host of enemies— 
enemies as powerful,and malicious, 
as subtle, decided, and persevering 
as have ever been arrayed against 
the cause oftruth. We have heard 
the shout of victory raised by the 
enemy, echoing from one end of 
the land to the other, proclaiming 
the supposed extermination of the 
true religion of Christ. We have 
seen the believers in Jesus, as a 
body, overwhelmed, and prostrated 
with their faces to the dust, bear- 
ing their iniquity and the iniquity 
of their fathers, ‘* and drinking at 
the hand of the Lord the cup of his 
fury” to the very dregs. We have 


heard their haughty enemies say, 
* Bow down, that we may go over ;’ 
‘ and they laid their bodies as the 
round and as the street to them 
that went over.’ ‘ Raze it, raze it,’ 
was the universal shout of the ad- 
versaries in that gloomy time, when 
God drew back his hand, and hid 
his face from his people ; when he 
made them to pass through the fur- 
nace of fire, ‘ to purge away their 
dross, and to take away their tin.’ 
But withal, we have seen the 
wrath of man to praise God, and 
the remainder thereof restrained. 
Zion is awaking again, shaking 
herself from the dust, and, putting 
on her strength, meets in open 
contest, and with brightening hopes 
of victory, her profane enemy, who 
had so proudly and so long ‘ de- 
fied the armies of the living God,’ 
It is proposed to divide the sub- 
ject into three parts. First—The 
declining state of religion in Ger- 
many during the latter half of the 
dast century. Secondly—Its revival 
and growth, from about 1804 to 
1824. And thirdly—Jts present 
state. 
1. The declining state of religion 
in Germany. 
If we go back into the first half 
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338 The Decline, Revival, 
of the eighteenth century, and ex- 
amine the state of the Protes- 
tant churches in Germany, and 
the spirit of the religious publica- 
tions of the day, we shall find 
much sound and deep practical 
piety in the community, and a very 
animating spirit of devotedness, 
connected with purity of doc- 
trine, in the religious works then 
published. The writings of Arndt, 
Spener, Franke, Tersteegon, Ger- 
hard, and many others, were ad- 
mirably calculated to excite and 
cherish true and undefiled religion 
in the churches, They exhibited 
divine truth with a simplicity, 
faithfulness, and power, worthy of 
the apostolic age. But in the se- 
cond half of the century, the reli- 
gious publications underwent ge- 


nerally a rapid and lamentable . 


change. A most surprising bar- 
renness characterizes most even of 
the better works published from 
1760 and downward. The more 
they increased in number, and rose 
in.character, as compositions, the 
less they seemed to contain to lead 
the sinner to Christ, or to animate 
and benefit the believer. Sermons, 
hymn-books, prayer-books, and 
other works for public and private 
use, as clear as water, and as pre- 
cise as any proposition in geometry, 
as cold also as the one, and as 
unproductive of religious feeling 
as the other, were daily pouring 
in upon the public, to supplant 
those precious guides to heaven 
which had so long been instrumen- 
tal in building up the church of 
Christ.. Particularly striking is 
the unequalled deceitfulness of 
many of these publications. In 
various instances, it was not only 
difficult, but absolutely impossible, 
fairly to unmask the author, and 
to convict him of unchristian sen- 
timents, so. well he knew how to 
hide himself under a show of piety 
and orthodoxy. And yet, the cer- 
tain effect of these books was to 
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divest a man, before he was aware 
of it, of all belief in the Bible as a 
revelation from God, and in Christ 
as a divine person, and the Re- 
deemer of lost men. 

Whoever is acquainted with the 
state of German theology at that 
time,. will easily account for these 
facts. The theological scepticism 
of Semler and his companions had 
captivated the greater part of the 
ministry. Doubts or secret unbelief 
as to a positive divine revelation, 
possessed their hearts, controlled 
their reason, and guided their pens. 
The scepticism of some of the Eng- 
lish philosophers and rationalists, 
and the infidelity of the French 
philosophers, could not remain 
without effect. They had read 
Shaftesbury, Tindal, Morgan, 
Chubb and Hume; Whitby, Tay- 
lor, and Clarke; Voltaire, the 
Encyclopédists, and the author of 
the System of Nature (Systéme de 
la Nature), And if the German 
philosophy counteracted, in any 
measure, the influence of these 
men, and saved the ministry from 
universal scepticism and atheism, 
it stripped the weaker, that is, the 
greater part, of what belief they 
yet had in any of the strictly re- 
vealed truths. To the courts of 
Germany, it is well known an ex- 
ample of infidelity was set, by 
Joseph IT., the Roman emperor, 
and Frederic I., king of Prussia 
—men, whose influence was the 
more powerful, as they united some 
excellencies of character, as men 
and as monarchs, with an utter 
neglect, if not contempt of religion. 
Through the lower and middle 
classes of society, especially about 
the Rhine, irreligion and vice was 
effectually spread by the French 
emigrants at the close of the cen- 
tury. Nor were injurious examples 
wanting among some men of learn- 
ing and reputed piety. Gellert, 
the father of modern German 
poetry, whose religious hymns are 
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yet used and admired, once tried 
imself in novel-writing, and com- 
posed a number of very tedious 
plays for the moral improvement 
of the German stage. He wanted 
**to make the devil pious,” as 
Luther says, but did not succeed. 
We will charitably suppose that he 
did not know what he was doing. 

The consequences of all this 
might easily have been predicted. 
Through the influence of unre- 
strained depravity, the morals of 
society rapidly declined. The re- 
ligious state of the commuuities 
grew worse from year to year; 
and the preaching heard from most 
of the othudox pulpits was far 
enough from being able to coun- 
teract the spirit of the times. Gos- 
pel truth was, indeed, proclaimed 
by many as yet; but not con- 
stantly, not the whole, not in its 
fulness, not with close and fearless 
application, Christian morals, 
the favourite subject, was preached 
by some of the best men to a dis- 
proportionate and sometimes an 
almost disgusting degree. Take, 
for instance, Zollikoier, the great 
Corypheus of pulpit eloquence 
among the reformed churches in 
Germaoy. In all his published ser- 
mons, | have notseen one on any of 
the distinguishing doctrines of the 
Gospel. In 1783, he published 
two volumes of sermons ‘‘ On the 
Dignity of Man,” when there was 
much more reason to publish as 
many ‘ On the Depravity of Man? 
This Dignity, according to the first 
sermon, consists in reason, liberty, 
activity, growth of perfection, 
immortality, his relation to God, 
&c. This relation is the image of 
God which mar possesses. (Not 
a word about his haying lost it.) 
This image of God is the ground 
of man’s relation to Christ, as his 
friend, brother, relative, as making 
man a member of Christ’s body, of 
one mind with him, &c. I will 
give a few more of the subjects of 
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his sermons, in the first volume 
of that work, The first was “ On 
the Dignity of Man, and wherein 
it consisted.” LI. ‘* What is op- 
posed to that Dignity.” ILL. 
** How does the Christian religion 
restore the Dignity of Man?” 
This seems to imply that his dig- 
nity was lost; but no: for it re- 
stores it, Ll. By throwing light 
upon our relation to God; 2. lt 
teaches us what an interest God 
takes in the welfare of man, what 
he did for him, and what he still 
does. Here the coming of Christ 
is just touched upon, in three or 
four lines, whilst the dealings of 
God with the patriarchs, and the 
people of Israel, is largely exhi- 
bited. 3. It throws light upon the 
providence and government of 
God. 4. It makes the dignity of 
man conspicuous in the person of 
Christ, and in his conduct and 
destiny, as the head and restorer 
of our race. 5. It teaches the 
great doctrines of immortality and 
eternal life. This is the manner 
in which the Christian religion re- 
stores the dignity of man. Cana 
more ‘ uncertain sound’ be given ? 

Thea follow sermons on the fol- 
lowing subjects: On the value of 
life; of health; of riches; of ho- 
nour; of the pleasures of sense ; 
of spiritual enjoyment; of devo- 
tion ; of sensibility ; of virtue, &c. 
In the confession of faith, pro- 
posed to a young prince at his 
confirmation, not one of those doc- 
trines is mentioned, which distin- 


_guish the Christian religion from 


Rationalism, Unitarianism, or any 
other Monotheism. 

Much better is Francis V. Rein- 
hardt, one of the best preachers 
Germany ever had. He entered 
upon his theological career as an 
acute thinker, and a sceptical in- 
quirer ; but came out a believing, 
pious theologian and Christian. 
He touches frequently upon the 
doctrines of the Gospel, even at 
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the earlier period of his life; and 
whenever he does so, he is une- 
quivocally orthodox. But he 
never gave these doctrines that 
prominence which they deserve, 
until perhaps from the year 1810, 
when his mind became fully satis- 
fied with regard to them. He was, 
however, too much of a moralist. 
His sermons are exceedingly in- 
teresting and improving to the 
Christian ; and if he had lived in 
the millennium, when the devil will 
be bound, and cast into the bot- 
tomless pit, and shut up to deceive 
the nations no more, his preaching 
would have been well adapted to 
his audience, and to the state of 
things. But when it was empha- 
tically the hour of the enemy, and 
the power of darkness ; when the 
very gates of hell seemed to be 
open, to let loose upon half Eu- 
rope all which was subtle, mali- 
cious and ruinous; then was a 
clearer sound needed, to rouse the 
slumbering or disheartened disci- 
ples of Christ, and to rally them 
around the standard of the cross. 
I might proceed to characterize 
Spalding, and some other preachers 
of that age, but 7 limits will not 
permit. They all labour, in a 
greater or less degree, under the 
same difficulty. Their sermons 
are little more than moral essays, 
addressed to men as though they 
were almost, if not altogether, in 
a safe condition. The character 
of an unconverted audience, and 
the peculiar and important office 
of the law in the conversion of the 
sinner, were not understood. 
Thus, whilst religion had but a 
few, and those timid defenders, 
Rationalism, as may be supposed, 
had bold and daring advocates in 
abundance. The Ligher literary 


characters promulgated the new 
doctrines as professorsand authors; 
while men of less weight and learn- 
ing inculcated them in the pulpit, 
each in his own way, mixed up 
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with as much orthodoxy, or clothed 
in as orthodox a phraseology, as 
the supposed prejudice of his con- 
gregation would require. In many 


and present State of 


places, persons of this description 
occupied the whole ground ; whilst 
in others, they had the dissatisfac- 
tion of seeing the progress of their 
pretended reformation checked, by 
the orthodox preaching of some 
superstitious mystics, as they 
termed them. By the govern- 
ments, Rationalism was rather 
fostered than opposed, and the 
universities soon came out boldl 
on its side. Periodicals either took 
no notice of religion, or were de- 
cidedly opposed to it, and espe- 
cially to every appearance of a 
revival, which they deemed the 
heighth of folly and fanaticism. 
The reading part of the commu- 
nity were diverted from the subject 
of religion by the impulse which 
every science and art was receiv- 
ing at that time, and especially by 
those sweeping revolutions in the 
departments of metaphysics and 
philosophy. And whosoever felt 
a desire after something better than 
mere speculation, usually took up 
with that sentimental religion (if 
it deserves the name) of which De 
Wette was the advocate—a sickly, 
sterile, undefinable abortion of 
metaphysics, unproductive of any- 
thing good or holy in life or emo- 
tion, but doubtless the only refuge 
of those who find no rest in phi- 
losophy, and seek none in revela- 
tion. 


sense of the word, soon became 
almost entirely unknown. The 
Bible was neglected in families. 
To young persons of education or 
ae manners, it would have 
een a disgrace so much as to own 
one. Public worship was de- 
serted ; the Sabbath was profaned 
by every kind of business, the 
opening of theatres, ball-rooms, 
&c.; and vice and licentiousness 


Religion, then, in the proper 
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increased to a most alarmimg de- 


gree. 

Still God had some faithful wit- 
nesses in Germany, even at that 
period of infidelity. The names 
of those theologians and critics 
who have distinguished themselves 
in the defence of truth are too well 
known to be mentioned here. In 
the lower classes of society there 
were humble disciples of Christ, 
some praying and weeping in se- 
cret places over the desolations 
which they witnessed, and some 
enjoying communion with their 
Saviour, in a happy ignorance of 
what was transacting upon the lite- 
rary and theological stage of Ger- 
many. Switzerland, Wirtemberg, 
some parts of Prussia, and all the 
places to which Moravian influ- 
ence extended itself, were never 
wholly in the possession of the 
pretended reformers, A happy 
influence was exerted by another 
sect, called Pietists, who resided 
principally in the kingdom of W iir- 
temberg. A small number of 
literary men of the first character 
seemed destined also to make a 
narrow escape. As they are not 
generally known, it may be grati- 
fying to hear the names of some of 
them, accompanied with a few 
brief remarks respecting their cha- 
racters. 

Albert von Haller, the author 
of the immortal but unfinished 
poem ‘ On Eternity, was one of 
this number. ‘‘ It was in the de- 
fence of religion and revelation,” 
says a biographer of his, who was 
himself a professed unbeliever, 
** that Haller spent the last powers 
of his mind. From his youth up, 
he cherished a deep reverence for 
religion, and the study of the New 
Testament had ever been a regular 
business with him. In his life and 
in his writings, he proved a zea- 
lous friend and an able defender 
of revealed truth.” In his old age, 
he was troubled with doubts re- 
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specting his state, “ Anxiously 
concerned about his soul,” con- 
tinues the same biographer, “ and 
bowed down under a sense of his 
guilt, it was at last only in prayer 
that he could find that strength 
and consolation which he so much 
needed.” The Roman emperor, 
Joseph II., on his return from 
France, took a circuitous route 
for the single purpose of seeing 
Haller. Finding him surrounded 
with books and manuscripts, the 
emperor asked him whether the 
labour did not fatigue him, and 
whether he continued to make 
poems? ‘* This was one of the 
sins of my youth,” replied Haller ; 
** only a Voltaire can make verses 
in his eightieth year.” Soon after 
the emperor's visit, a neighbouring 
clergyman called to congratulate 
him on the honour which he had 
received. The old man simply 
replied, ‘‘ Rejoice if your names 
are written in heaven.” In his 
diary he wrote, ‘* Something flat- 
tering has happened to my vanity 
and pride, but let me, O God, not 
forget, that my happiness does not 
depend on man, from whose fa- 
vour or displeasure I shall, a few 
moments hence, have nothing more 
to hope or to fear. Let me re- 
member, that the only true happi- 
ness is to know thee, to have se- 
cured thy grace, and to have in 
thee a reconciled God and Judge.” 
In December, 1777, he wrote in his 
diary, ‘‘ This is probably the last 
time that I shall use a pen. I can- 
not conceal it, that the view of the 


————- Judge is awful to me. 


ow shall I stand before Him,since 
lam notso prepared for eternity as 
I think every Christian ought to 
be? O my Saviour, be thou my 
Intercessor and Redeemer in this 
fearful hour. Give me the assis- 
tance of thy Spirit, to guide me 
through the awful valley of death, 
and when I die, may I, like thee, 
exclaim, triumphantly and full of 
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faith, ‘‘ It is finished: Father, into 
thy hands 1 commit my spirit.’” 
He died in a calm state of mind, 
December 12, 1777. 

John G. Hamann, (born August 
27, 1730, at Konigsburg, in Prus- 
sia,) a@ man whose superior ta- 
lents and extensive information, 
as well as something mysterious 
in his character and life, have 
made him of late an object of the 
deepest interest in Germany, is 
another instance. During his life, 
he and his works remained un- 
known. It was not until after his 
death, and at the repeated appeals 
of Herder, Jean Paul, and Jacobi 
to the public, that his writings 
attracted notice. They were 
sought for, but in vain; they had 
dissappeared, and a new edition is 
to revive them. He deeply 
amented the miserable condition 
of his generation. ‘ O,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ What a negative age 
is this! What hosts of negative 
men! All are bent upon taking 
away, none will give; all seek to 
destroy, none will build up. There 
is no seriousness in them, it is all 
levity; no dignity, itis all railing ; 
no frankness, it is all deception.” 

Matthias Claudius, (born 1740,at 
Rheinfield,) shines like the morn- 
ing star among the small number 
of literary men who escaped the 
contagion of the day. He lived, 
at first, as a private man at Wans- 
beck, near Hamburg. Afterwards 
he enjoyed the small income of an 
office, at the Bank of Holstein at 
Altona, His literary acquisitions 
commanded the respect of his 
enemies ; whilst his decided Chris- 
tian character, and his sound 
views of the Gospel, exasperated 
them to a very high degree. At 
first, his communications appeared 
in several periodical works, espe- 
cially in the Messenger of Wans- 
beck (Der Wansbecker woven 
Afterwards he collected them, and, 
with a few additions, published 
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them in four volumes.* They are 
ofa very peculiar kind, but per- 
fectly adapted to the character 
of a postman, or letter-carrier, 
which he assumed in the work, 
although easily misunderstood by 
readers not acquainted with exist- 
ing circumstances. He is often 
humourous, but his humour is 
never offensive, or inconsistent 
with the faith or character of a 
Christian. He exhibits, every- 
where, a soundness of religious 
sentiment, a purity of doctrinal 
views, and a depth of Christian 
experience, equally surprising and 
animating. ‘ After the Bible,” 
says Tholuck, * I love Claudius 
better than any other book.” He 
died in 1815, at the advanced age 
of seventy-five. 

The famous Count von Stoll- 
berg was a most interesting cha- 
racter. He was a man of a sound 
and a powerful mind, of superior 
acquisitions, and of decided and 
ardent piety. We should be un- 
able to account for his transition 
from the Protestant to the Roman 
Catholic church, had he not lived 
in an age when the most provoking 
unfairness in religious controversy, 
and a settled hatred to vital piety, 
prevailing almost throughout Ger- 
many, seemed to extinguish the 
hope of ever seeing religion re- 
vive in either of the two Protes- 
tant denominations. With good 
people in the lower classes of so- 
ciety, he probably never came in 
contact, He was ever ready to 
bear his testimony in behalf of 
truth, and deeply lamented the 
miserable state of things. In one 
of his letters (1788,) he says, ‘* In 
a certain sublime sense it may be 
said, that truth needs no defence. 
But her objective invincibleness 
is a poor consolation for the phi- 
lanthropist, and especially for a 





* With the title, “ The Works of the 
Messenger or Postman, of Wansbeck.” 
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Sather, who has reason to fear the 
approach of times when his chil- 
dren shall have to dwell among 
baptized, and perhaps even among 
unbaptized heathen. That new- 
fashioned, half Christianity, which 
makes the Son of God only the 
greatest and best of God’s mes- 
sengers, cannot stand, since the 
Bible opposes it on every side. 
Nor can Naturalism endure, that 
monster of a system, borne up by 
vapours which every wind may 
dissipate, and every sunbeam dis- 
solve. But still, decided pyrr- 
honism (scepticism) and practical 
atheism on the one hand, and blind 
superstition on the other, may 
dwell so close together as to leave 
noroom for religion,and so drive her 
out again into the desert. How- 
ever, there is yet one hope left to 
us. The time may come when 
true Christians shall unite them- 
selves; when the fatal conse- 
quences of infidelity will become 
conspicuous; and men, chased 
from error to error, and from doubt 
to despair, will retarn to the sim- 
ple, heavenly wisdom of the Bible.” 
in 1790, he wrote to the well 
known Jacobi to furnish him with 
an instructor for his children. 
“* When you write to your brother 
or sister,” says he, ** tell them that 
1 will have no Neologian, though 
he be as learned as Aristotle, and 
as wise and virtuous as Xenophon. 
On this subject 1 am intolerant. 
I do not care whether he has stu- 
died theology or law ; whether he 
is a Lutheran or Calvinist: but he 
must be a true believer in the Gospel. 
I would rather have an honest 
Atheist, if there be any, than such 
an empty talker, made up of belief 
and unbelief, as most of our theo- 
logians now are.” 

I shall mention but another indi- 
vidual, Henry Jacobi,whohas acted 
such a conspicuous partin the phi- 
losophical revolutions in Germany, 
and who has brought philosophy 
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and religion nearer together than 
any other metaphysician of his 
time. Whether he was a true 
Christian until near the close of 
life, there is reason to doubt; but 
he is an interesting character to 
the Christian observer, a man of 
high sensibilities, and an anxious, 
persevering inquirer after truth. 
He felt the need of something bet- 
ter than what the spirit of his age 
could give him. He knew it was 
in the Bible, and in the Bible only, 
but how to find it there he did not 
know. He laboured under the com- 
mon difficulty of philosophical in- 
quirers; religion was too nigh 
unto him, in his mouth, and in his 
heart, while he sought it with the 
telescope through the boundless 
space of the universe. In the 
year 1817, he wrote to one of his 
friends, who entertained similar 
views and feelings with himself, as 
follows: ** With your complaints 
about the unsatisfactory nature of 
all our speculations I most heartily, 
though sorrowfully agree. 1 know, 
however, no other counsel than to 
speculate and philosophize right 
on, There is a singular religious 
commotion throughout Europe, 
especially in Germany. I hear 
much respecting it from travellers 
who visit me, but can never ascer- 
tain any thing definite. Very lately 
I received a call of the two sons 
of Bishop Sack in Berlin. They 
are excellent young men. The 

hold fast the word of God, and the 
younger is especially zealous for 
it. With him | entered into con- 
versation on the subject as ear- 
nestly and deeply as I could, in 
order to ascertain how to get that 
religion which he possessed: for 
the requisite directions I thought 
he must, at any rate, be able to 
give. He saw that I was sincere, 
that I concealed nothing from him, 
and that no presumption, or pride, 
or vanity, would prevent me from 
exchanging cheerfully my frail 
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speculative religion, for one posi- 
tive and founded on historical facts, 
as his was. He saw it, and could 
not conceive why I did not do so. 
At last he saw no other alternative 
than to retire into the fortification 
of his individual experience and 
feelings, and to shut the door 
against me.” In another letter, 
written the same year, he says, 
** My mind now stands thus: I am 
fully satisfied that he who wants 
the piety of the fathers, must want 
their belief also. But how am I to 
want that sound, solid, plain piety 
in such a manner as really to ob- 
tain it, [do not know.” In ano- 
ther place, in the same letter, he 
says, ‘* There must be something 
higher and nobler, and capable of 
being apprehended and possessed by 
men, and communicated to others, or 
it is not worth while that a theolo- 
gian or a philosopher should open his 
mouth and talk. I hear inquiries 
made, on every side, after this 
something; but I hear no satisfac- 
tory answer given to them.” To- 
wards the close he says, ‘“‘ You 
see, my dear, that I am still the 
same ; a thorough heathen in my 
understanding, but with my whole 
heart a Christian. I am swim- 
ming between two oceans of he- 
terogeneous elements, They will 
not unite to support me in com- 
mon. As the one raises me up, so 
the other always carries me ben 
again into the deep.” Before his 
dying hour approached, Jacobi 
prayed; and he humbly blessed 
God for that grace which permitted 
him to pray; and declaring grace 
to be his refuge and his hope, he 
departed. May he not be wanting 
in the realms of peace and glory ! 
I cannot conclude this ‘part of 
the subject without adding, what 
indeed might be presumed, that in 
several instances a powerful voice 
was raised against Neologism by 
the very enemies of orthodoxy. 
The glaring inconsistency of that 
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system would not remain unno- 
ticed by irreligious men of a sound 
mind. The following remarks of 
Lessing, who has written one of 
the most outrageous books against 
religion, will be found interesting. 
They are mostly taken from his let- 
ters, although IL owe them to another 
source. Speaking of the old and 
new system of theology, he ex- 
presses himself thus, ‘‘ 1 am not at 
all of the opinion that the unclean 
water, which has long since been 
good for nothing, should be pre- 
served; but I would not have 
it poured away, until we know 
where to take clean water. I 
would not lrave it heedlessly pour- 
ed out, I say, and then be obliged 
to bathe the child in dung water. 
For what is the new theology, else 
than dung water, when compared 
with the unclean water of the Or- 
thodox system! I agree with you, 
that the old system is false; but I 
am not yet ready to admit that it 
is a patch-work of half philoso- 
phers and buncklers. There is not 
a thing in the world against which 
sagacity has tried herself so well, 
as against this system. The new 
fashioned system is such a patch- 
work.” Again, ‘‘ There was a wall 
of separation fixed between reli- 
gion and philosophy, behind which 
every one could comfortably ge 
along without incommoding the 
rest. But what do they now? 
They tear down this wall; and 
under the pretence of making us 
reasonable Christians, they make 
us most unreasonable philoso- 
phers.” Again, ‘* Reason must 
decide, in the first place, whether 
a book is a revelation or not; but 
when this question is answered in 
the affirmative, and she finds things 
in her revelation which she cannot 
explain, this must rather be an ar- 
gument in its favour,than against it, 
Verily, the man is yet to appear, 
who shall attack religion on the one 
side, and he who shall defend it on 
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the other, in that manner which 
the importance of the subject re- 
quires,—with all the knowledge, 
all the love for truth, and all the 
seriousness it demands.” In ano- 
ther place he says, ‘ The specula- 
tive theologian may indeed be star- 
tled by an objector; but may the 
Christian? No, not he. The former 
may be perplexed, when the props 
on which his system rested are 
struck away. But what has the 
Christian to do with the hypothe- 
ses, proofs, and explanations of 
this man? If religion exists for 
nobody else, it exists at least for 
him;—he feels it so truly and 
deeply, and it renders him so hap- 
py- When the paralytic expe- 
riences the beneficial effect of 
the electric spark; what does he 
care, whether Nollet is right, or 
Franklin, or neither of the two? 
The Christian is the bold econ- 
queror, who leaves the frontier for- 
tresses behind him, and takes pos- 
session of the country: the spe- 
culative theologian is the timid 
hireling, who dashes his head 
against their walls, and never sees 
the land. If Christ is not ‘ the 
true God,’ then the Mohammedan 
religion is unquestionably an im- 
provement upon the Christian, and 
Mohammed was a much greater 
and worthier man than Christ; 
more faithful, more cautious, and 
more zealous for the glory of the 
one God. For supposing that 
Christ never pretended to be God, 
still he uttered a hundred equi- 
vocal sentiments to lead the sim- 
le into that error: whereas Mo- 
ammed was never guilty of such 
ambiguities.” Only one quotation 
more: ‘ Man is made for action, 
and not for empty speculation. 
But on that very account he is 
fond of the latter, and neglects 
the former. His wickedness will 
always prompt him to do what he 
ought not to do, and his daring 
lead him to that which he cannot, 
N. S. NO, 67. 
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Infatuated mortals! That which 
is above your comprehension 
may exist, but not for you. Turn 
your looks within yourselves; 
within you are those unfathomable 
mines, in which you may lose 
yourselves with profit. Here learn 
the weakness and the strength, the 
secret windings and the bold out- 
breakings of your passions. Here 
organize that empire, in which you 
shall be at the same time both sub- 
ject and king.” 

These were the feelings of an 
avowed enemy to religion. Here 
and there a pious man, or one of a 
sound, consistent mind, would also 
raise his voice; but they were all 
drowned. ‘The state of things be- 
came worse every year, until 1804, 
—where I presume is the turning 
point of light and darkness, and 
where our second inquiry begins. 

Early in 1804, a correspon- 
dence was opened between the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and certain influential and pious 
citizens of Niiremberg, in the cir- 
cle of Franconia, in which corre- 
spondence one hundred pounds 
were offered by the former, if a 
similar institution should be esta- 
blished in that place. This was 
the first offer which the British 
and Foreign Bible Society ever 
made to a foreign society. The 
condition was met, May 10th, 
1804, On Ascension, a number 
of Christians assembled, and una- 
nimously resolved to unite for the 
formation of a Bible Society. At 


‘the same time it was voted, that 


an address should be published to 
their Christian friends throughout 
Germany and Switzerland, to rouse 
them up to an active co-operation 
in the work. In 1806, this So- 
ciety was transferred to Basle, as 
a more eligible place for its opera- 
tions, and it has now the name of 
the Basle Bible Society. Its ope- 
rations, though embarrassed at 
first, became more vigorous every 
2Y 
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year. In 1813, it distributed 1299 
Bibles; in 1814, 2563 Bibles; in 
1815, 5055 Bibles, and 3796 ‘Fes- 
taments; in 1816, 7920 Bibles, 
and 9383 Testaments. On the 
18th of June, 1817, the 11th edi- 
tion of the German Bible, in 8vo. 
issued from the press ; and on the 
48th of July, not one copy was 
left, On the 19th of August, the 
12th edition appeared, and was 
di of in eleven days. 

n the same year (1804) the 
British and Foreign Bible Society 
addressed letters of inquiry to Ber- 
lin, Early in 1806, a Bible So- 
ciety was formed there, under the 
patronage of noblemen and other 
gentlemen of distinction, and re- 
ceived the approbation of the king. 
In 1814, it was united with the 
great Prussian Bible Society or- 
ganized by Mr. Pinkerton, which 
embraced the whole kingdom. 
Time would fail me to speak of all 
the Bible Societies which were 
formed, in rapid succession, from 
the year 1812 and downward, by 
the pious efforts of Mr. Pinkerton 
and Mr. Steinkopff, both agents of 
the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. Before the close of 1814 
were organized the Prussian Bible 
Society, already mentioned, the 
Wiirtemberg Bible Society, the 
Hanoverian Bible Society, the 
Dresden Bible Society, the Bible 
Societies of Cleves, Osnabriik, 
Keengsfeldt, Nassau - Homburg, 
Pravkfort, New Wied and Wied- 
Runsel. There was also a Bible 
Society formed as early as 1806 by 
some pious Roman Catholics in 
Ratiabon, [Bavaria.] Thus the 
spiritual restoration of Germany 
commenced ; and the first means 
which God chose to employ was 
HIS OWN WORD. 

The dissemination of the word 
of God was soon followed by the 
calamities of war, which had the 
effect to lead many minds to se- 
rious reflection. It was doubtless 
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during those seasons of public dis- 
tress, when neither property nor 
life was in any way secure, when 
a thousand worldly ho and 
prospects were sleited when 
sword and fire pervaded the land, 
that many a careless sinner first 
thought on God, eternity, and him- 
self. The evident display of the 
presence and power of God in the 
great events of 1814-15, when 
the mightiest empire on the con- 
tinent was crushed, produced a 
surprising effect, and spread an 
awe, a solemnity, and a joy over 
delivered Germany, such as she 
had never before experienced. 
Many individuals, in all classes of 
society, date from that period their 
first religious impressions, and 
their hope in Christ. 

During the march of the allied 
armies to France, there were very 
favourable appearances among the 
soldiers, particularly those of Prus- 
sia and Saxony. Many of them 
were found carrying their New 
Testaments or Bibles, and their 
prayer books, and hymn books 
with them in their knapsacks. 
They met together, without dis- 
tinction of rank, for religious 
conversation, prayer, and sing- 
ing, whenever they had an op- 
portunity. This was the more 
surprising, since the Prussian ar- 
mies had been as much distinguish- 
ed for impiety, as for shrewdness 
and bravery, ever since the time of 
Frederic II. The religious ex- 
citement, for which the minds of 

le had been graduall 
via by the sicusintion oe Nhe 
Bible, and the reports, appeals, 
and addresses of the varivus Bible 
Societies, now spread rapidly over 
Germany. In the kingdom of 
Wiirtemberg, where Storr, Flatt, 
and Siasskind resided and laboured, 
it kindled up on every side. From 
a want, however, of. experienced 
men to direct it, the cause was 
exceedingly injured by the super- 
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stitions and visionary views and 
hopes in which many good peo- 
ple, especially young Christians, 
indulged. The Wirtembergians 
seem universally prone to fanciful 
notions. They are the boldest 
Millenarians probably on the globe. 
In the year 1801, a considerable 
number of pious people emigrated 
from Wiirtemberg to Palestine, 
expecting, like some of the Jews, 
the Lord’s visible appearance there. 
They were influenced to do so by a 
book, published the year before by a 
very pious minister and useful man, 
whose labours had been greatly 
blessed, but who was unfortunately 
addicted to such speculations. In 
1817, if I remember right, a still 
larger number of people set out 
from the same country, with a view 
to reside on Mount Caucasus un- 
til the Lord’s appearing. On ac- 
count of some persecutions which 
they experienced, they thought 
rns 4 were the woman spoken of 
in Revelations xii. 1, being clothed 
with the sun, and the moon under 
her feet; aud they considered this 
journey to Caucasus as the re- 
moval of that woman into the wil- 
derness, to be nourished there a 
time, times, and a half time. Many 
of them have sinee been miserably 
destroyed, or carried away captive 
by the Tshirkassians and sold into 
Persia, of whom a few have been 
removed by the Russian govern- 
ment. The rest may, in the pro- 
vidence of God, become mission- 
aries among the Tshirkassians and 
Persians: a pur for which, I 
doubt not, they would be willing 
to be sold. 

Another interesting period was 
the great jubilee of the Reforma- 
tion, celebrated in Germany, and 
in other parts of Protestant Eu- 
rope. Jt was on this occasion 
that the pious and fearless Llarms, 
pastor at Kiel, published a new 
edition of the celebrated Theses 
of Luther, with appropriate re- 
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marks. This was truly a season~ 
able effort. The attempt of some 
to bring it into contempt was vain ; 
the.time had gone by when such a 
thing could be done. Men of 
weight and influence awoke to the 
subject, so as to alarm the most 
sanguine Rationalists. From that 
time, until 1824, Protestant Eu- 
rope enjoyed more revivals than 
it ever did before. The stillness 
with which they proceeded, and 
the neglect with which they were 
regarded by the editors of public 
papers, made it impossible to get 
any definite information respecting 
them. The most that is known 
was obtained by private corre- 
spondence, or from travelling 
Christians, or in some other pri- 
vate way. 

About this time there was a 
powerful commotion in the Roman 
Catholic parts of Bavaria. Several 
Roman Gatholie clergyman were 
converted, and proclaimed the 
Gospel with ery and boldness 
which alarmed the higher ecele~ 
siastical authorities of the Ro- 
man Catholic church, and roused 
up a persecution against them. 
Several of these preachers were 
put into prison. Some of them, 
when released, left their coun- 
try, drawing after them great 
nuinbers, and afterwards became 
Protestant preachers in Prussia 
and Wiirtemburg. In the Ger- 
man parts of Switzerland, similar 
events took place, though at a 
later period. A Roman Catholic 
preacher and pastor of a church, 


Mr. Henhoefer, (to relate but one 


instance,) was ejected from office 
by his bishop, ow account of bis 
alleged Lutheran preaching. He 
joined publicly the Protestant 
Church, and printed an apology, 
written with much ability and good 
feeling, in which he stated the 
reasons of his change to the oo 
of his late charge. Another Ko- 
man Catholic priest was now sent 
2x2 
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to supply his place among them. 
With him they were soon disgusted, 
and voted that he be requested to 
leave them. And since their be- 
loved pastor was not to be obtain- 
ed, they voted that a call should 
be given to another pious Pro- 
testant minister, and that they 
would, as a body, connect them- 
selves with the Protestant church. 
Several instances of this kind 
might be adduced, but time will 
not permit. 1 cannot dismiss this 
part of the subject without re- 
marking that these revivals, in 
most cases, laboured under serious 
difficulties, They were generally 
conducted by men who had just 
been awakened themselves, and 
who, of course, were nearly desti- 
tute of experience. Extravagances, 
therefore, might be expected. Re- 
ligion was so much unknown, and 
so new to those who experienced 
it, that they felt themselves trans- 
ported, at once, into the Millen- 
nium, The difference between 
their feelings, after indulging a 
Rope, and those which they had 
jore, and which they saw that 
the world around them still had, 
was s0 very great, that their ex- 
pectations, as to what was yet to 
come, often rose extravayantly 
high. The growing opposition and 
ution which they, in many 
instances, experienced, and the 
universal contempt which they had 
to bear, led numbers not only to 
pray for the immediate coming of 
the kingdom of God, but to hope 
and look for it, with more impa- 
tience than they ought to have 
done, 

But I hasten to my third topic, 
on which I have but a few words 
to say. As to theological contro- 
versies in Germany, they are ma- 
nifestly drawing near their close. 
The catastrophe will and must 
be, that the Rationalists give up 
the Bible, deny its inspiration, and 
virtually call Christ a deceiver. 
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Reason, that is, their reason, is 
the test of religious truth. They 
professedly give up the hope of 
proving their tenets from the Scrip- 
tures. On comparing what Ger- 
many was fifteen years ago, with 
what it is now, there is much rea- 
son for gratitude and hope. It is 
like the day-break just before the 
rising sun. But the sun is not yet 
risen. Some Christians are to be 
found in almost every Protestant 
city or place, but generally they 
are few. The church has many 
and powerful enemies, and their 
activity and success would be 
alarming, were they not manifestly 
on the decline. 1 may be permit- 
ted to mention the name of Dr. 
Dinter, formerly president of a 
seminary for the education of 
school-teachers at Dresden, and 
now a member of the consistory of 
Prussia, and also of that body 
which superintends and guides all 
the schools of that kingdom. This 
man is a thorough, shrewd, and 
active Rationalist. He is wholly 
devoted to the superintendence of 
schools, and to the publication of 
books to assist the school-teachers 
in their duties. In 1825, he pub- 
lished an edition of the New Tes- 
tament, with notes and hints for 
school-teachers; and he is now 
printing the Old Testament, which 
was completed last year as far as 
Job. This Bible is intended for 
school-teachers, not, as he expressly 
says, for schools, His notes and 
hints are calculated, in the best 
possible manner, to make the 
school-teachers and their children 
Rationalistsand unbelievers betore 
they ave aware of it, There is not 
a doctrine of revelation but what 
is expressed in form, admitted and 
defended in appearance, and de.« 
nied and ridiculed by inference, or 
perhaps in some other place, ia 
plain words. And yet, on account 
of the ability with which the work 
is composed, and the exertions 
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which he makes, thirty thousand 
copies have been scattered rapidly 
over Germany, and are now in the 
hands of about as many school- 
teachers, exerting their poisonous 
influence over as many schools. 
Dinter is remarkable for his ac- 
tivity and disinterestedness, which 
renders his influence more power- 
ful. He lives unmarried, in order 
to give himself wholly to his work. 
Poor himself, he educates in his 
house, at his own expense, a num~ 
ber of indigent boys, with whom 
he reads the Latin and Greek clas- 
sics. Besides his many and pres- 
sing duties, he knits stockings for 
himself and other poor people; 
for he cannot be a moment without 
doing something. From the in- 
come of his publications, he de- 
votes yearly, about four hundred 
and twenty-six dollars to the edu- 
cation of poor children, and to 
other benevolent purposes. Hence, 
if his piety is called in question, 
he proudly answers, “ Let my 
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office, my house, and my life 
prove my piety.” This man is a 
fearful enemy of the chureh. 

There is one more alarming 
circumstance, which [ cannot 
omit. Revivals of religion have 
comparatively ceased m Germany. 
Light is therefore spreading but 
slowly, and not as could be wish- 
ed, or as was expected a few years 
ago. There is more prayer needed 
among Christians, more faith, more 
humility, and more separation from 
the world. Germany needs one 
shock more in order to be recover- 
ed, and it will very likely receive 
it within a few years, The church 
there is uot to be overcome. The 
prayers of pious generations past 
will yet be heard, and will pre- 
vail. And the work which God 
began sowe twenty years ago, and 
has carried on till now in spite of 
all opposition, he will doubtless 
catinlate, to the joy of his people, 
and to his own glory. 

(To be continued, ) 


ON THE REVIVAL OF PERSONAL PIETY, IN CONNEXION WITH 
THE GENERAL INCREASE OF RELIGION, 


We have now brought to a close 
the annual religious festival, On 
a review of the two preceding 
months, we are constrained to lift 
up our hearts in gratitude to the 
Author of all good, for having per- 
mitted us once more to associate 
on behalf of his sacred cause, 
Most refreshing is it to see that the 
truth is advocated by commanding 
talent, and supported by a simul- 
taneous and vigorous exertion ; to 
see that the spirit of enterprize is 
not monopolized by the world, 
but is transfusing itself, as is most 
meet, into religious operations; 
and that brethren of all denomi- 
nations, of every grade, and almost 
of every clime, are co-operating 
for the diffusion of the truth, Such 
scenes as these jnspire us with re- 


newed ardour; we feel as Paul 
felt when he met the brethren at 
a “we thank God and 
take courage.” 

Much, however, as we love to 
linger upou such scenes, it must 
be remembered that all is net 
dune when the season of excite- 
ment is over, and that an eveite- 
ment in religion is nota revival of 
religion; it may, indeed, under 
peeves regulation, and with the 

lessing of the Most High, lead to 
a revival, but a revival does net 
necessarily follow, We are no 
enemies to excitement, for we think 
that there is no part of our nature 
but what was designed by its great 
Former, to be employed in his 
service, and that it ia oaly when 
the feeling, as well as the intel- 
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lect, however strong the one, and 
clear the other, are brought into 
lively operation, that any marked 
advance is made in the glorious 
cause. There is no slight danger, 
however, of substituting mere ani- 
mal feeling for the revival of 
ardent religious feeling, of mis- 
taking the hectic flush for the 
natural glow of health ; hence not 
only may individuals be deceived, 
as to their eternal welfare, but the 
cause at large sustain an injury ; 
for the excitement which is not 
grounded on principle, is as the 
morning cloud and early dew, 
only impelling to activity so long 
as the appeal is addressed to the 
eye or to the ear; let that appeal 
cease, and no additional stimulus 
applied, and then what will be 
the result? All that joyous ani- 
mation which was manifested, all 
that unwonted ardour that was 
ready to burst forth into operation, 
will sink down into a tame verbal 
acknowledgment of the importance 
of the cause, and, perhaps, ‘* by 
and bye, they are offended.” 

A revival of religion is an ex- 
citement grounded upon know- 
ledge; it is a fervour of soul ori- 
ginating in more clear and expan- 
sive views of truth; it is the well- 

roportioned union of light and 
“ns “did not our hearts burn 
within us, while he talked with us 
by the way, and while he opened 
to us the Scriptures.” To know 
what a revival of religion is, it is 
only necessary to inquire what 
religion is. Religion is that which 
appeals to the whole man; to the 
mind it makes known the truth in 
all its importance, and having illu- 
mined it, a firm basis is laid for 
influencing the affections and the 
conduct; if there be fervour with- 
out knowledge, it is misnamed 
religion ; it may be enthusiasm ; 
it may be bigotry; it may be 


‘pride; or rather, tt is a com- 


bination of all these, but it is not 
religion, 


If religion presupposes the ex- 
istence of light as well as heat, a 
revival of religion must presuppose 
the same; it must presuppose the 
existence of both in a revived de- 
gree. Yes; there must bea more 
vivid and expansive view of the 
grandeur of truth, before there is 
a more excited feeling towards it ; 
the pearl of great price must be 
viewed in all. its incomparable 
value; in its perfect adaptation 
to ourselves and others ; in short, 
as that which alone can enrich, 
before we shall make any, and 
every sacrifice on its behalf; he 
who views the truth in all its sur- 
passing vastness, will be the man 
whose zeal burns brightly, even 
when no outward cause of excite- 
ment is near, save that which arises 
from the misery of man, and the 
adaptation of the Gospel to re- 
move that misery. 

These remarks on the revival of 
religion, are designed to introduce 
another topic immediately con- 
nected with it, and to which we 
beg the serious attention of our 
reader :— The extension of the work 
of God wiTHOUT us, intimately 
connected with its revival WITHIN 
us. This topic we shall endeavour 
to illustrate, by showing what is 
necessary to the extension of 
the work of God, either at home 
or abroad, and that what is 
necessary to that extension, is 
also necessary, as an evidence, 
to the revival of religion; for im- 
stance, is faith necessary to the 
extension of the work of God, a 
revival of religion supposes strong 
and unconquerable faith. <“* With- 
out faith it is impossible to please 
God,” in any exertion for our- 
selves and others; “‘ without faith,” 
the most splendid sacrifices, the 
most arduous labours, are an 
abomination to oe Lord. The 
necessity of faith is, we pre- 
anys once admitted ; indeed 
there are some departments of 
Christian exertion, in which, were 
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it not for the existence of faith, 
we had never attempted or car- 
ried on the work, and in which 
we are compelled to a simple 
dependance on the divine pro- 
mise. How fearfully unpromis- 
ing, at first, the field of Mis- 
sionary labour! The imagery of 
Ezekiel’s vision here seemed to 
rise before us in sad reality; a 
valley of dry bones, very dry; 
from that valley ascended a nox- 
ious atmosphere, tainting every 
good design, and counteracting 
every means of purification. To 
cultivate this unpromising field, 
men are sent forth of like passions 
as ourselves ; men, too, pretending 
to no extraordinary eminence, as 
to rank, or literature, or secular 
influence; men, too, who, with 
every human disadvantage, have 
had to contend with the most ap- 
palling difficulties, not the least of 
which has arisen from the apparent 
frown of providence, in scattering 
their hopes, when the fields were 
already white to harvest, Such 
circumstances as these demand 
the exercise of a strong and un- 
conquerable faith; reason staggers 
at the attempt to calculate upon 
the probable issue, and with im- 
pious scorn the man of the world 
exclaims, ‘‘ What do these feeble 
men? even that which they build, 
if a fox go up, it shall even break 
down their stone wall.” But faith 
ascending the Mount of Pro- 
phecy, can behold mountains le- 
velled, plains exalted, and the 
whole tract made ready for the 
triumphant car of the gospel; and 
while she surveys the scene of 
opposition, like mountain upon 
mountain, rising high, and threat- 
ening an impassable barrier, she 
lifts up her exulting voice, ‘‘ Who 
art thou, O great mountain ? before 
Zerubbabel thou shalt become a 
plain; and he shall bring forth the 
top stone thereof with shoutings, 
crying, Grace, grace unto it.” 
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If, then, faith is necessary to the 
success of our labours ; if without 
it nothing great or good can be 
effected; if God will not bless, 
except when faith is exercised ; 
we see the connexion between the 
extension of the work without us, 
and its revival within us; for what 
is a revival of religion, but a re- 
vival of our faith, the soul's firmer 
grasp of truth, in consequence of 
clearer views of its nature, and 
the evidences on which it rests? 
an increase of faith, indeed, is 
only another mode of expressing 
an increase of religion. 

Again, Js prayer necessary to 
the extension of the work of God, a 
revival of religion supposes the most 
fervent spirit of prayer. That 
prayer must accompany exertion, 
is acknowledged and felt by every 
sincere Christian, It is acknow- 
ledged and felt even in relation to 
places and times in which the most 
efficient instrumentality is em- 

loyed; after we have done all, 
alike by public and private means, 
we must look to Him who alone 
giveth the increase. On account 
of the widely diffused means in 
our own country, and those means 
not a little important, we are in 
danger of neglecting prayer, and 
of supposing that prayer is only 
necessary for the extension of the 
work abroad; when we turn our 
eye to distant lands, and view the 
darkness, sombre, and unmitigated 
brooding over that moral chaos, 
upon which, as yet, there has not 
darted a ray of light, and upon 
which there has not operated any 
system of means, save that supplied 
by the humble Missionary ; it is 
then that we feel as if nothing but 
that voice which said, ‘‘ Let there 
be light,” can dispel the spiritual 
gloom ; and this feeling, perhaps, 
more than any other, originated 
those invaluable prayer-meetings 
which are held on behalf of mis- 
sionary’ objects, Prayer, how- 
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ever, is equally needful for diffus- 
ing the Gospel at home. To that 
Gospel the opposition, though of 
another form, is, perhaps, as strong, 
or even stronger, in a professedly 
Christian country than in one 
wholly given to idolatry; the 
feeblest ray of light is sufficient 
to discover the grossness of ido- 
latry, and, at least, to convince 
the judgment, if the heart be not 
affected ; but it were a hopeless 
task, if divine grace were not pro- 
mised, to attempt convincing men 
who are born in a Christian 
country, surrounded with Christian 
instruction, and are presenting a 
Christian exterior, that they are 
not Christians indeed; like the 
Jews of old, they take refuge at 
the horns of the altar; and though 
evincing no decided attachment to 
God and his cause, cry out, with 
the most self-complacent emo- 
tions, ‘‘ The temple of the Lord, 
the temple of the Lord, the tem- 
ple of the Lord are these.” Did we 
rightly estimate the force of oppo- 
sition, arising from this, and other 
sources, we should more fully see 
the importance of prayer for home, 
as well as abroad; and around the 
different institutions would revolve, 
in beauteous succession, our meet- 
ings for prayer, as they now adorn 
and strengthen our Missionary 
Society. Would that there were 
more of the spirit of prayer; that 
a portion of that excitement, called 
forth on other occasions, was sum- 
monsed for a holy convocation for 
prayer, Prayer is that which 
“ opens heaven,” causes the stream 
of divine influence to descend. 
Nothing, nothing can resist its effi- 
cacy, for, in fact, it brings to our 
aid all the perfections of God; 
and ‘ if God be for us who can be 
against us.” If prayer is neces- 
sary to the extension of the work 
of God, we see the connexion 
between that extension and the 
revival of religion; for if there be 
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one characteristic of a revival 
more prominent than another, it is 
to be seen in a fervent spirit of 
prayer ; it is to the solitude of the 
closet that the truly pious resort ; 
it is there that eminent holiness 
takes its rise; there that it gathers 
strength; there that it finds its 
richest delight; the deeper the 
tone of religion, the more fervent 
the spirit of devotion ; in vain, 
indeed, are all professions of re- 
vival in religion, unless they be- 
gin, continue, and strengthen in 
prayer. 

Again, Is liberal and self-denying 
exertion necessary to the extension of 
the work of God, a revival of reli- 
gion supposes the existing desire to 
make such exertion. It is our hap- 
piness to live in a day of liberal 
exertion; we call it liberal, in 
comparison with former times, 
though we are far from thinking, 
that it has come up to the claims of 
the cause. The age of sacrifice has 
scarcely yet arrived, though we 
think that we discern its hopeful 
dawnings in the noble career of the 
missionary, and next to him, in 
the generosity of the humble 
classes of society. Still, however, 
the great problem, what Chris. 
tianity can make its professors do 
and suffer, has yet to be demon- 
strated—still has the world to 
learn, that Christians can make 
sacrifices for the attainment of 
their object, as splendid as the 
world’s votaries do for theirs, 
There are, itis well known, sources 
of influence yet untouched—coffers 
of gold yet unlocked—ways and 
means yet undevised, which must 
be brought out, ere any thing great 
and good shall be accomplished. 
The first Missionary Festival, if it 
may be so denominated, must 
recur, when “no man said that 
aught he possessed was his own,” 
but each one brought his all and 
oe it at the foot of the cross. 

Joly and elevated men! your 
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names are engraved on a tablet 
more durable than brass! Where- 
ever the Gospel is preached shall 
your liberality be known. May the 
remembrance of your zeal quicken 
our languid spirits ! 

Itis not merely self-denial, as it 
regards pecuniary matters, that we 
seek to promote, but also, as to 
talent, rank, influence, the social 
endearments of life; in short, every 
thing which we possess. We would 
say to the man of talent, “ deny 
thyself, take up thy cross, and fol- 
low Christ.” Leave for a while 
the classic ground, in order to 
help on the cause, by your advo- 
cacy and defence of it; let the 
man of influence deny himself of 
the minor appearances of respect- 
ability for the sake of the common 
cause, and let us all feel that 
whatever is dear to us in life ought 
to be surrendered if duty calls. 
Oh! if there were a vigorous and 
simultaneous combination of all 
in all, what glorious things should 
we see; this world would again 
become a Paradise—a fit habita- 
tion for the Deity; angels and 
men would re-associate in the work 
of praise, and that Jubilee would 
commence, which would never 
terminate, and the grand, uni- 
versal chorus would be heard— 
“ Hallelujah! for the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth,” 

Now, if there be a revival of 
religion, it will lead to this marked 
and self-denying exertion. Chris- 
tians will then see so much glory 
in the system of truth, as to con- 
strain them to do and suffer any 
thing for its promotion ; all subor- 
dinate interests will bend to the 
interest of the cause, and in com- 
parison with its claims, be felt as 
nothing. Oh! could we view the 
cause in the light of eternity, and 
behold the radiance that is thence 
reflected upon the least advance 
which it makes: if all the fresh- 
ness of first impressions were re- 
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vived when we viewed the all- 
commanding importance of reli- 
gion, what a stimulus would be 
given to our zeal, a_ stimulus 
strong and constant, and inevi- 
tably leading to the most splendid 
results, For this strong and un- 
varying impulse in vain shall we 
look to any other source than the 
revival of religion. By the pres- 
sure of external circumstances the 
moral machinery may proceed oc- 
casionally at a rate unusually rapid; 
but it is only principle of the 
highest order, that supplies the 
spring of perpetual motion, of mo- 
tion as rapid as it is perpetual. 

It were easy to pursue this train 
of remark; to survey every grace 
of the Christian character, and to 
show the necessary connexion 
which exists between the revival 
of every grace, and the extension 
of the work of God. Facts, how- 
ever, are the best vouchers for the 
truth of our observations. In re- 
ferring to the annals of the church, 
when do we find a more extended 
diffusion given to the truth—has it 
been when its members were dis- 
tinguished by worldly importance, 
immense resources, or a splendid 
apparatus of means? It is scarcely 
necessary to remind the reader, that 
so far from the church then being 
successful, it was not even active ; 
it was slumbering away its im- 
mortal energies, or rather appeared 
‘* dead, twice dead, plucked up by 
the roots.” It is true of the church 
collectively, as of its members in- 
dividually, when it is weak then is 
it strong; when it has nothing, it 
possesses all things.” Look at the 
first missionaries, how weak and 
foolish did they appear; so despi- 
cable did they seem, as ‘to, be 
searcely — of the name of 
existences at all: ‘Things which 
were not,” mere abstractions, or 
nihilities. And yet these things 
confounded the men who were 
wise, and noble, and great-- but 
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how? Theirs was an ardour that 
knew no rest, until the wished-for 
object was attained, an ardour 
that originated in principle, that 
was sustained by principle, and 
was constantly revived by prin- 
ciple. With this one simple ele- 
ment of character implanted by 
Divine grace, they proved omni- 
potent; nothing could resist the 
powers of their spiritual weapons ; 
they went on conquering and to 
conquer. If from this golden age 
of the church’s history we look to 
the successive periods which have 
stood out conspicuous for useful- 
ness, we shall find that these 

iods are marked by a corre- 
sponding degree of holiness: in 
our own country, when the church 
awoke from the trance in which 
she had been long held, and when 
a revival of religion spread its 
healthful influence among her in- 
habitants, then a benignant eye 
was cast upon the heathen. When 
the heathen have become enlight- 
ened, and have felt all the freshness 
of first emotions, their zeal for 
others has been at the same time 
awakened; the islands of the 
southern seas are a beautiful illus- 
tration of this, presenting, as they 
do, the aspect of utility combined 
with piety; the diligence in doing 
good keeps pace with the fervour 
of piety; and though costly do- 
nations are not to be expected, 
yet in feeling, in self-denying ex- 
ertions, and in all the essential 
features of benevolence, there is no 
inferiority. Thus, in fact, as well 
as in t , it is true, that the ex. 
tension of the work of God is 
intimately connected with the re- 
vival of religion. 

If the preceding observations are 
correct, it will follow, that in all our 
religious societies, it is a revival of 
religion which is especially needed. 
lt is not patronage—it is not re- 
spectability—it is not even money, 
considered apart from the influ- 
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ence of piety. Such things, in- 

eed, may rear a stately edifice, 
and gild it with every attraction, 
but there will be no presiding di- 
vinity, if religion be not there. 
The glory is departed so soon as 
religion departs ; the decline of the 
one is indissolubly connected with 
the decline of the other. Strongly 
impressed with these sentiments, 
we think it must have been pecu- 
liarly grateful to the Christians of 
this metropolis to have commenced 
their late anniversaries with so- 
Jemn united prayer. Inthe days set 
apart for prayer, there must be an 
untold measure of good done. Sach 
days carry with them the germ of 
unprecedented usefulness, at least, 
of modern usefulness; and, indeed, 
already the etfects are becoming 
visible in the increased spirituality 
of churches, and in the accessions 
which are witnessed to their num- 
ber. May we go on in this good 
work and we must prosper; we 
say, must. Nothing can withstand 
the importunity of prayer: this one 
point gained, all is gained—this lost, 
all is lost. The remarks now made 
in reference to religious societies, 
will apply to Christian churches. 
Let churches know that it is not 
numbers that are uecessary to more 
extensive usefulness, nor gifts, nor 
popular pews though each of 
them may be useful, they are not ne- 
cessary ; let piety prevail ; let faith 
and prayer be in more lively exer- 
cise, leading the members to more 
humility, consistency, harmony, 
and benevolence, and our churches 
will shine with a brilliancy that no 
rich endowments or splendid at- 
tainments can confer. 

Finally ,—the samere marks will 
apply totndividuals., Letindividuals 
know that it is a revival of religion 
within them that will most effec- 
tually conduce to the extension of 
the work without them. Individuals 
often think, if they had the pro- 
perty of one, or the influence of 
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another, or the talent of a third, 
their usefulness would be immea- 
surably increased. We tell you 
amore excellent way—Cultivate 
religion within. ‘God be merci- 
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ful unto us, and bless us, and cause 
his face to shine upon us, that thy 
way may be known upon earth, thy 
saving health among all nations.” 

A Frienp To Revivats. 


gee —~ 


REBEKAH, OR CONJUGAL CHARACTER.* 


IF a man goes about to seek a wife 
for himself, it is a thousand to one 
but he makes a mistake in her qua- 
lifications. A glance of a blue 
eye will convince him of all that is 
amiable; he will look no farther, 
or all his observations will, at 
least, be tinted with the celestial 
blue he so much admires. Per- 
adventure he prefers a dark eye; 
then all that is amiable will appear 
to him dull and _ timid; while he 
loses all suspicion of fierceness in 
the commanding brow, and side- 
long glance of that penetration 
which may make any lover doat 
and tremble. 

It is lucky for the generality of 
men, (and of women too,) that this 
search after a wife seldom occurs ; 
some accident, as we term it, (un- 
willing to bring in providence as 
an accessary to our follies,) some 
casual circumstance brings a man 
so often into the company of a 
woman who strives to seem agree- 
able, or, perhaps, is so, that 
finding a pleasure in the gentle, 
unmeaning intercourse, he begins 
to long for its return, feels as if it 
would be worth while to secure it 
for his continual solace. He 
makes his pro ], and after due 
formalities he is accepted, and be- 
comes a happy husband; for a 
longer or shorter term, according 
as his penetration is dull, or alert, 
or as his self-command or real good 


nature may be in readiness for try- 
ing occasions, 

If ever Tom Thumb’s ring of 
invisibility could be had, a man 
would do well to borrow it a few 
times, just when he is determining 
to make his proposals; and by all 
means, before he commits himself, 
pA word, or what is often more 
efficacious, by a kiss, or a squeeze 
of the hand, A few visits incog- 
nito, would show him more of his 
intended’s real character and dis- 
position, than fifty parlour conver- 
sations, when his well-known rap 
at the door, and a little delay in 
Molly’s coming to open it, has 
given time and opportunity to get 
all things in order; and to screw 
up the smile to the exact point of 
good-natured affability, and bland 
openness of the pliant visage. 

Though I would recommend 
this ring of invisibility to the 
lover, I advise him to break it the 
moment the indissoluble knot is 
tied, and he becomes a hus- 
band. He will see enough then 
without it; and will be wise, (if 
contriving for his own happiness 
be wisdom,) to allow one eye, at 


-least, to be a little dim, and one 


ear a little deaf. Every man who 
would be a gentleman, finds these 

rivations absolutely nec in 
see company. To the Fa 
band, who has any wish for his 
own peace, or any love for her 





* This playful and instructive article will be perused with additional interest by 


—y of our readers, when on are informed that it is from the useful pen, now 
as | 


relinquished for ever, of 


e late excellent and truly reverend Isaac Taylor, of 
Ongar, who kindly contributed it to our pages but a short period before his 


decease. 
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with whom his peace is now in- 
separably connected, it will be of 
double necessity, of tenfold im- 
portance. 

If a man may be thus liable to 
deceive himself, when about to 
make a choice so important, if he 
trust to his own eyes, may we not 
make use of the eyes of a friend, 
and follow his disinterested judg- 
ment and recommendation. This 
would be hazardous. One ought 
to be very reluctant at staking 
one’s earthly happiness on the opi- 
nion, even if it were carefully 
made up, of any other person; 
supposing the receiving this opi- 
nion, included in it an obligation 
to abide by it, and take the fair 
maid, (if so it happened,) unsight, 
unseen, for better and for worse ; 
without any hope of alteration, 
except that uncertain one, if 
** death do us part.” Let me have 
one glimpse of her first, would be 
a wish quite natural, as well as 
energetic, ‘That one glimpse, 
however, might set aside all the 
friend’s reasonings, and put an ab- 
solute veto on the negociation. 

The Chinese has his wife sent to 
him locked up in a box. When 
the key is given him, he takes a 

ep; if he don’t like her, he locks 
CS up again, and sends her back, 
But such a glance can give him 
little insight into her character. 
He may send back the best na- 
tured, loving partner a man could 
wish for, only because she is a 
little too brown, or does not wink 
sufficiently, or has not pinched up 
her foot to the true standard of 
genteel contraction. 

There is one mode, however, in 
which another person’s judgment 
may be taken without hazard, and, 
of course, without any peculiar 
agitation, I may amuse myself by 
the several particulars of an ideal 
female character, and consider them 
at my leisure,as they are prephically 
described by some writer, because 
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the lady is not forme, but for some 
one in whose welfare I-have little 
concern. Well then—there is a de- 
scription of female character well 
adapted for the purpose, found in 
an old book, which is still in repu- 
tation with many ; but as some may 
not have seen it, or, at least, may 
not have considered it, I beg leave 
to present it to those whom it may 
concern. The original account was 
written by Moses, and is recorded 
in the xxivth chapter of the book 
of Genesis. 

Whether Eliezer had been in- 
structed by his master expressly 
on this subject, or whether the 
description of character he gives 
is the result of what he himself had 
observed, is not specified ; neither 
is it of any consequence in the 
case. We have his opinion at 
least, and, perhaps, that of his 
experienced master Abraham also, 

We know, indeed, in general, 
that piety was the main object 
with the good Patriarch, verse 3, 
** Thou shalt not take a wife unto 
my Son of the daughters of the 
Canaanites, among whom I dwell. 
But thou shalt go to my kindred, 
and take a wife unto my son.” It 
seems as if already idolatry, and 
its legitimate offspring, vice, had 
spread much among the natives of 
that land, the posterity of wicked 
Canaan, so much, indeed, that 
Abraham was afraid, lest he 
should be murdered by the princes 
of the country, in order to gain 
possession of his fair consort, if 
Sarah was known to be his wife. 
He called her, therefore, by another 
name, equally true, my sister. 
He saw enough to make him say, 
in coming to Gerar, surely the 
fear of God is not in this place. 
Well might a pious careful father 
dread the consequences to his pos- 
terity, especially as regarded the 
promise of the Messiah, if they 
should intermarry with women so 
ignorant of the ue God, so pro 
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fane, idolatrous, ill-educated, and 
unprincipled. This was found, 
when, long after, Esau took to 
wife the daughters of the country. 

Perhaps your young readers 
may be disgusted already ; having 
never thought religion of impor- 
tance to themselves, they have not 
put it into the catalogue of blan- 
dishments, to bedeck their favourite 
mistress. Yet to common sense it 
must appear, that no superstructure 
is likely to be permanent unless 
the foundation be solid and well 
laid. And fruit may as rationally 
be expected from a tree which has 
no root, as virtues, worthy the 
name, or enduring in trial, where 
heartfelt piety is not the prime 
qualification ; and especially if, 
as often, there is not that semblance 
of it, which is implied in a decent 
profession. Let personal piety be 
the first qualification on your list. 
This is most likely to be found in 
some family accustomed to worship 
the true God—accustomed to such 
modes of worship as a pious man 
will wish should characterize his 
family, and all their intercourse 
with each other, and with the 
world. 

This grand fundamental quali- 
fication being settled, let us survey 
her personal virtues, that we may 
know what, at least in his view, 
were gonducive to domestic happi- 
ness, We find his description in 
verse 14, “And let it come to 
pass, that the damsel to whom I 
shall say, let down thy pitcher, | 
pray thee, that I may drink; and 
she shall say, drink, and 1 will 
give thy camels drink also; let 
the same be she that thou hast 


a. 
do not find that personal 
beauty was any part of his stipu- 
lation, althous’ has was certain 
in high request. All his qualifi- 
cations were of the mind, the dis- 
ition, and habits, It is true 
re was not choosing for himself, 
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And one might surmise, if the first 
damsel had been ordinary in fea- 
tures and complexion, whether he 
would have made any further trial 
on his master’s account. While 
the young men who read them think 
he would not, and the young ladies 
think he ought, we may pass on 
to observe, that where the mind is 
set upon the more important ob- 
ject, divine providence often throws 
into the scale these lesser advan- 
tages. Rebekah was fair to look 
upon. It was thus with Solomon 
when young; he desired wisdom, 
assing by riches, honour, and 
ong life. He who approved his 
choice, gave him the wisdom he 
requested, and added riches, ho- 
nour, and length of days, to testify 
his approbation. Our Lord has 
embodied this principle in that 
general precept, ‘* Seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righte- 
ousness, and all other things shall 
be added to you.” 

The sasealh penman has recorded 
her chastity, a matter always of 
high importance. This may war- 
rant us to say, that any direct 
breach of purity is an undoubted 
obstacle to matrimonial happiness, 
for wherever even lightness of car- 
riage, not to say wantonness of 
dress, gait, and manner is found, 
it gives reason to suspect that if 
personal chastity has been pre- 
served, yet it is aot so much 
the result of virtuous principle, 
as of accidental circumstances-— 
the restraints of which matri- 
mony will destroy. A young 
man had need consider, whether 
there will not be a worm at the 
root of conjugal felicity, by a 
union with a character so slightly 
vised, And these young lasses 
Fad need consider too, how easily 
a reputation may be marred with- 
out actual vice, by incautious 
conduct, She who can say to 
such advice, 1 don’t care. what 
they think ; must'e’ea take it for 
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her proper reward, if they think of 
her contemptuously, although per- 
adventure it may be falsely. 
fe “yi Of domestic tien 
for one of a disposition. 
He therefore does not attempt to 
enter the town, but stands with- 
out, watching for those who come 
to draw water. He might have 
made his enquiries more privately, 
have asked the gossips, (if there 
were any at that time of day,) who 
was fair, or who wets rich, what 
persons were accoun rinces in 
rank, or which of them hed daugh- 
ters most admired and sought 
after. He determines, however, 
another course, because ac- 
tuated by other principles; _prin- 
ciples which are worthy of consi- 
deration, even in modern times. 
Although this piece of domestic 
economy, actually sending our 
daughters to draw water, no 
longer exists among us, as our 
habits of life are different; yet, if 
the enquiries of our Ceelebs’s were 
more concerning domestic know- 
ledge and habits, fewer disap- 
pointments would blast our fire- 
side comforts. 

That a young lady can dress 
herself with taste may. be seen at a 
glance; but this is a very ques- 
tionable advantage. That she 
can dress a dinner will become of 
meoreimportance, even if she should 
‘be of that rank in life which may 
fairly devolve such services upon 
others. The principle, ‘let the 
‘maid do it,” bas ruined many a 
man. Yet it was the only one the 
fine lady could adopt, for she was 
unable to do it herself. These 
domestic occupations are so natu- 
rally the domain of the sex, that a 
‘slight attention is sufficient to pre- 
pare any of them to occupy it with 

priety ; and where no attention 
8 been given, the utter ignorance 
‘which ensues will be discovered, 
and will be disgraceful. A man 
may keep many servants, but if 
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the mistress is not qualified to 
take the place of any one of them, 
she will not know whether her 
work is properly done. This will 
soon be discovered by them, and 
their duties will be slighted ac- 
iemap big wal industry 
e ma reckon 

as one of - Sinead and this is 
well. For a woman, a wife, a mis- 
tress of a family, a mother, has 
much to do, and she must do it 
herself. The proverb is true, which 
says, a woman’s work is sever 
done. A man “ goeth forth to his 
labour until evening,” and then 
returns home to solace and enjoy 
himself. This is but the signal for 
additional labours to his wife. She 
has already swept the hearth, and 
roused the ‘‘ wee bit ingle to blink 
bonnily.” And now she must pres 
pare for ‘the rites of the last 
meal.” He may play with the 
children, but ske must ‘‘ see them 
safe and warmly laid ;” and then 
the unwearying needle must be 
plyed to prepare their garments for 
the coming sem 

If this is judged to be a picture of 
a lower walk in life than is found 
among your readers, yet change a 
few terms, and the facts remain the 
same. Woman is the most inde- 
fatigable animal I know. He is 
well off who can attach her inces- 
sant operations to his own comfort; 
and he is happy, who, conscious of 
all she suffers, and all she does, 
feels his own delight in alleviatin 
her burdens, soothing by a kind 
word, or an approving smile, sor- 
rows, pains, and fatigues, which 
cannot with all his care be avoided, 

Now, if a woman is indolent, 
and will not bestir herself, a man 
must live a miserable life; whether 
he endures the privations of com- 
fort, or urges her to fulfil these 
hated duties. If a wife is too 
lady-like to bear such fatigue, 
there will be a large defalcation 
in the pleasures of home. He will 
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become miserable, notwithstand- 
ing her pretty face; or he will 
seek his gratifications abroad. 
Then, good-bye to domestic hap- 
piness for either party, for they are 
now no longer one, although they 
may actually dwell in the same 
house, but two, distinct and sepa- 
rate, in their views, wishes, inte- 
rests, and enjoyments. 

Good nature and affability are 
clearly specified; the whole de- 
scription of the scene shows it, 
Woman should always be lovely, 
and loveliness of mind is most im- 
portant. Graciousness of manner 
wins much more than elegance of 
shape and air. There are women 
who forget this prime law of their 
nature; they do, indefatigably do, 
all their duties; but in a manner 
so pert, hostile, and unaccommo- 
dating, that the gratification is lost, 
which their neatness, punctuality, 
and despatch, would otherwise 
raise to high enjoyment, and un- 
alloyed esteem. O, there is a sweet- 
ness, a softness, in a woman’s 
movements, tone of voice, and 
little indescribable touches of 
kindly feeling, which go to a 
man’s heart at once; supposing 
he has a heart capable of proper 
emotions. 

When Rebekah said, “ drink, 
my Lord,” I doubt not there was 
a benevolent look, a gentle voice, 
and a graceful movement to let 
down her pitcher from her shoulder 
upon her band, which powerfully 
interested Eliezer, and made him 
wish earnestly, that this might prove 
to be the damsel appointed for his 
young master, As this graceful- 
ness was without any knowledge 
of what was passing in his mind, 
it came upon:him with more power, 
else it might have been affectation 
and coquetry; now it was native 
simplicity, and goodness of heart, 
relieving the wants of a stranger. 
The water was some of the sweetest 
heeverdrank, Itis strange to see, 
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that with all this power to charm, 
how ungracefully, that is, without 
kindness of manner, some women 
manage their usual intercourse ; 
content to be disliked, when they 
might be so easily beloved. Then 
they wonder they are not in favour, 
though they do so much. 

Shall we call that humility, 
which prompted her to say, “I 
will give your camels drink also,” 
or was it only the perfection of the 
former principle of kindness, Eli- 
ezer put this into his description 
pointedly, and no doubt it had 
specific meaning. He might per- 
haps suppose, that any man, ace 
coutred as he was, in some style 
of splendour, and accompanied by 
servants and camels, would receive 
polite attention from any damsel, 
when he asked her courtesy for a 
drop of water. It might argue 
great pride or uncommon morose- 
ness, to refuse it when so requested, 
To grant it would not, therefore, 
sufficiently prove the actual state 
of her better feeling. But if she 
would wait on the camels, he might 
account her humble; if she offered 
to do this of her own accord, she 
was certainly amiable and kind. 
Politeness is only a i Ss 9 
of goodness, as a bank note is of 
sterling gold. Notes pass in so- 
ciety equally well with cash, while 
all is smooth ; so does politeness : 
but if there be a run upon way“, 
their real worthlessness is disco- 
vered presently. Many a young 
man has been deceived by polite- 
ness, and he has supposed his fair 
one kind, disinterested, or actively 
benevolent, when the things done 
could not well have been denied. 
The occasion demanded their per- 
formance, and they were forth- 
coming accordingly. Goodness 
of heart appears in lesser things, 
perhaps, but in such as are not 
demanded. The occasions and 
opportunities for performing them 
are seized on as a prize by the 
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compassionate, the bountiful, the 
go The difference is great to 
the discerning eye. A lover's 
mental vision is often not suffici- 
ently clear to mark the difference ; 
his hiend, or especially his aunt, 
or his sister, see it plainly enough. 

Seven years ago, I was by the 
Lea side, at Hornsea, recovering 
from a rheumatic fever, which left 
me very feeble and infirm. I had 
been to the shop to buy a penny- 
worth of wafers, which I had in a 
box. By a stumble the box fell 
out of my hand, and the wafers 
were scattered all over the street. 
I stood motionless, in a sort of 
despair; knowing that to stoop 
would be to me a painful operation, 
and to pick them all up was among 
the impossibles. My distress was 
seen by a couple of genteel lasses, 
who darted across the way, picked 
them all up, put them in the box, 
and gave them into my hand in 
less time than T have been telling 
this. They did not stay to be 
thanked. They might perhaps 
know me, but I did not know 
them. I have not forgotten the 
circumstance; I felt this act of 
simple-hearted kindness deeply : 
and, had Eliezer encountered me 
just then, I should have entreated 
him to leave his camels, and go 
after these lovely damsels. He 
could not do better for his young 
master than secure such a partner 
for him. 

Here let me say, that kindness 
shows itself principally in little 
things, which is an important cir- 
cumstance, for life is usually made 
up of small occurrences. Such 
events as dazzle and astound, do 
not often arise. Thete is little 
need of heroism in domestic con- 
cerns, but good nature is always 
in request; and should any occa- 
sion for heroic suffering, daring, or 
constancy occur, a man might de- 
pend on it, that she whose heart 
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was ever on the watch to perform 
little kindnesses, would rise to the 
occasion, should it even prove 
gigantic, while giants in feeling 
or power are very apt to overlook 
these little but every-day oppor- 
tunities of spreading happiness 
around them. 

Surely Rebekah appears lovely, 
to any one who can discern charac- 
ter, through her whole conduct; as 
described from verse 17 to 20. Eli- 
ezer was struck with it, as well as 
with the conduct of providence, in 
bringing together so many circum- 
stances to guide his conduct, in 
an affair so delicate, so im- 
portant. 

However, times may have 
changed, and manners and cus- 
toms changed with them, the sex 
remains the same, and the essential 
duties of a woman. Artificial 
modes of society can never set 
aside the natural duties, qualifica- 
tions, and honour of either sex, 
The rules given by the same au- 
thority, nearly two thousand years 
afterwards, corroborate this state- 
ment. ‘* I will therefore that the 
younger women marry, bear chil- 
dren, guide the house, and give 
none occasion to the adversary to 
speak reproachfully,” 1 Tim. v.14. 
Again, ‘Titus ii. 4, 5. ** Teach the 
young women to be sober, to love 
their husbands, to love their chil- 
dren, to be discreet, chaste, keepers 
at home, good, obedient to: their 
own husbands; that the word of 
God be not blasphemed.” These 
rules are explicit, and are intended 
for our use in these later ages. 

If, however, the gay, the thought- 
less, the frivolous, are disgusted 
with such domestic qualifications 
in a wife, let them choose to their 
own minds. There are a few still 
left among the lasses, as if on — 
pose for them, gay, thoughtless, 
frivolous ; let them marry, and be 
as happy as they can, Eliezer 
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will ot reproach them, for he is 
dead and gone long ago. And if 
this word of exhortation should be 
wholly useless, it is a fate so com- 
non to unasked advice, that the 
author must bear the slight pa- 


tiently, if he can. His regrets will 
soon be over too; but'those occa- | 
sioned by slighting his counsel are 


likely to be lasting. .... I.* T, 
Aungre. 











AN INQUIRY AND ANSWER RESPECTING DR. DODDRIDGE’S 
TOMB-STONE AT LISBON. 


To the Editors,—In the Eclectic 
Review for November, at the close 
of the article ‘On Doddridge’s 
Correspondence,” there occurs the 
following passage: 

. Dr. Doddridge died at Lisbon, 
where, till very lately, his simple 
tomb-stone stood disregarded, and 
the dilapidations of more than half 
a century had nearly cocngee it, 
when the venerable Mr. Taylor, 
formerly pastor of Carter Lane 
Meeting-house, his last surviving 
pupil and friend, on learning its 
state, took measures to have it re- 
newed in a durable and handsome 
manner.” 

Will you allow me to inquire 
how this statement is to be recon- 
ciled with one given, on unques- 
tionable authority, in your number 
of February, 1820, page 119, and 
which avers, that the tomb-stone 
of Doddridge had been very re- 
cently repaired, and its letters re- 
cut by the desire, and at the ex- 

ense of, the then Chaplain of the 
British factory at Lisbon, and now 
the vicarof Dedham? 

Is there a mistake as to the au- 
thors of the improvement in ques- 
tion, or has there been a new tomb- 
stone erected subsequently, b 
Doctor’s last surviving friend 

upil ? 

Ao answer to this inquiry will 
oblige some of your readers, 
among whom is 

Your humble servant, 
jam. R.A 


We are much obliged to our 


esteemed correspondent for thus in- 
N. S. NO. 67, 


and 


the 


viting our attention to an apparent 
discrepancy between the statement 
made in this Magazine and that 
recently published in the Eclectic 
Review, as it is in our power sa- 
tisfactorily to explain it, and to do 
justice to the liberal,minded cler- 
gyman who sought out the place 
of Dr. Doddridge’s sepelee. 
when it lay waste, and at his own 
charge generously rescued the in- 
teresting spot from forgetfulness. 
The truly venerable Rev. Tho- 
mas Taylor, now in his 93d year, 
were he capable of the ungenerous 
act, feels too grateful to that gen- 
tleman for the interest he took in 
the grave of his earliest and most 
honoured friend to attempt to de- 
prive him of the credit he thereby 
acquired with scholars aud Chris- 
tians of every party; and he has, 
therefore, scchied us to explain 
the case, we trust, to the satisfac. 
tion of all. 

In the year 1815, we understand, 
some surviving relatives of Dr. 
Doddridge inquired, through acom- 
mercial house having correspon- 
dents at Lisbon, respecting the state 
of their revered ancestor’s grave. 

Application was, consequently, 
aia’ “ the Rev. Robert M. Mil. 
ler, then his Majesty’s Chaplain at 
Lisbon, but since vicar of Ded- 
ham, upon the subject, in consé- 
quence of which he wrote the fol- 
lowing interesting letter : ‘ 

“« Lisbon, Dec. 28, 1816, ., 

«“ A clerk of Messrs. A. and 
Co. having called upoa me this 
day with your letter wPocently ad, 








dressed to them, relative to the 
late Dr. Doddridge, I considered 
that it might be more satisfactory 
to the friends of that great and 
good man, that the circumstances 
connected with his memorial should 
be detailed by me. 

“« About eighteen months since, 
having for the preceding two years 
and a half endeavoured in vain to 
ascertain the precise spot of inter- 
ment, I found, on an upright stone, 
in a very imperfect state, the fol- 
lowing inscription :-—‘ Philip Dod- 
dridge, D.D, died October the 
26th, 1751, aged 50.’ Andas I 
could not but feel that the name 
of so venerable a divine ought not 
thus to be obliterated, I caused the 
stone, at my own expense, to be 
thoroughly cleaned, and the ori- 

inal words to be completely and 
Soagly re-cut, In this condition 
it now stands; but should the 
friends of Dr. Doddridge wish that 
amore extended memorial might 
be erected, I request them to be- 
lieve, that in the furtherance of this 
object, my services are perfectly 
and fully at their command.” 

From some cause, not to us 
explained, this obliging offer was 
not accepted, and the grave-stone 
remained in the state in which 
Mr. Miller’s repairs had left it, 
save that the progress of vege- 
tation, during fourteen years, had 
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(Jaly, 
enveloped it with laxuriant shrubs, 
which well nigh concealed it again 
from view. A gentleman, in the 
commissariat department, however, 
visited Lisbon with the British 
expedition, at the close of 1826, 
and being known to the family of 
the Rev. Mr. Taylor, kindly en- 
gaged to execute any orders that 
gentleman might give respecting 
the Doctor’s grave. 

A handsome marble obelisk 
tomb was therefore erected, at 
Mr. Taylor’s expense ; and he, not 
being fully aware of the facts, 
sent an order from London, that 
the following incription should be 
placed upon it :— 

***Philip Doddridge, D.D. died 
Oct. 26th, 1751, aged 50.’ 

‘* With high respect for his cha- 
racter and writings, this stone of 
remembrance was raised upon a 
former one in decay in the month 
of January, in the year 1828, at 
the desire and expense of Thomas 
Taylor, of all his numerous pu- 
pils the only one then living.” 

The gentleman to whom the bu- 
siness was committed, inscribed 
these words upon the new tablet, 
but with great propriety left the 
original stone, which Mr. Miller 
had repaired, undisturbed, until 
time shall complete that ‘ decay” 
which Mr. Taylor imagined had 
already passed upon that memorial. 

EpITor. 





SUGGESTIONS RELATING TO THE PROPOSED CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION, 


It affords us peculiar satisfaction 
to observe, that the subject of a 
general Union of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of the United 
Kingdom, is now obtaining a firm 
hold on the attention of many in- 
fluential ministers and lay gentle- 
men in various of thecountry, 
who, in private intercourse, and 


by their more formal and deli- 
berate communications to us, have 
expressed their anxious wish to 
see that measure accomplished. 
Four papers have already appear- 
ed.in the present volume, on this 
subject, all written by correspon- 
dents residing at great distances 
from the metropolis and each other; 
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and we have now before us several 
other letters on the same question, 
from remote and opposite parts of 
the kingdom. 

We feel it due to the object to 
state this, because there has existed, 
in times past, a natural and salu- 
tary jealousy of the influence 
which the pastors and churches of 
the metropolis might obtain, un- 
favourable to the entire indepen- 
deacy of our provincial churches ; 
and had this design originated in 
London, similar suspicions might 
have been again excited. 

Our limits will only permit the 
insertion of those passages from 
the letters before us which ap- 
mes to us best adapted to faci- 
itate the object. e must pre- 
mise, however, that some of our 
correspondents have spoken of “a 
union of Dissenters,” &c.; now 
we are persuaded that if the pro- 
ject succeed, it must be strictly a 
denominational union, and formed 
on principles which shall be in 
complete accordance with those 
on which our churches are founded, 

One most respectable minister, 
of extensive information and ex- 
perience, has done us the honour 
to suppose that it is in our power 
greatly to facilitate the measure: 
most happy shall we be to find 
his prediction realized. 


“IT am also sanguine enough to pro- 
nounce the work half done, if you accede 
to the following proposal; and I am fully 
convinced that other important objects of 
your valuable parse on | will be rather 
promoted than retarded by the measure. 

“It is founded on this principle. That 
the only valuable general union of our body 
must be through the sympathetic, unassum- 
ing, voluntary, unpaid, and persevering 
activity of our local associations, whether 

ly, a8 in the me is; or quarterly, 
as in some districts in Wales; half yearly, 
annually, as in various counties. 
" Deep assured of this from our 
scriptural discipline, from ecclesiastical 
history, and from facts collected during 
above thirty years’ observation of our 
churches, allow me to hope that, as tried 
friends to our congregational order, you 
will listen to the following suggestions :— 


1. To open an immediate correspon- 
dence with each secretary: of our deno- 
minational associations, whether of minis- 
ters or churches, requesting them, imme- 
diately after each meeting, to transmit a 
brief memorandum of it, under the fol- 
lowing heads :— 


‘ te) Religious Services. 
“ 3. 


Business. 
Occasional Incidents. 

2. To devote exclusively to our deno- 
mination a portion of your Periodical, as 
a register of these memorandums, undér 
some definite appropriate title, as ‘‘ Re- 
cord of Congregational Associations,” in 
which the returns should the first 
month = their ~ 6 no 

** By adopting th » you make 
os acquainted with cath ole state ey 
affairs. nowledge beget sympa 
sympathy will awaken benevolent om 
tion, and thus you will be the important 
organ of impelling life and vigour 
out our denominational system, under 
the blessing of the great Head of the 
church. You will do that for us which 
authority and wealth, which Primates, 
Convocations, and Presbyteries, have been 
unable to effect ; yes, not one, but many 
generations will call you blessed.” 


As to the first of these sugges. 
tions, we trust thata Provisional 
Committee will soon be organized 
to open a correspondence with the 
existing associations, on the prac- 
ticability of the measure, cordially 
inviting their full and frank opi- 
nion, with such suggestions as 
may occur, and we hope, in an 
early number, to exhibit an accu- 
rate list of the existing associations, 

With respect to the second, we 
may say, that it has always been 
our anxious wish that this maga- 
zine should form a repository for 
those facts and principles which 
must be interesting and valuable 
to our brethren, 

The objection which our os- 
teemed correspondent anticipates 
on our part will not be urged, 
especially if the officers of the 
respective bodies how in mind the 
suggestions which the following 
specimens afford, 


“ To prevent the objection of the room it 
would occupy in your publication, allow 
me to observe, as all praise of the 
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must be excladed, and tlie de- 
tails curtailed at your option, the allot- 
ment of letter-press need not be great. 
Pardon any thing — <ppmeeee while - 
‘subjoin a specimen it appears 
‘me sufficient in supposed cases. 
‘ London Monthly Meeting. 

“ Preachet, Mr. Arundel, on ‘The 
Causes of Declension in Christian 
Churches.” 

+ Devotional Services. Messrs. A.and B. 
-: “Question discussed. ‘ The Sanctifica- 
tion of the Lord’s Day.’ 


“ London Congregational Board. 


“ Devotional Services. Messrs. A. and B. 
“ Business. ‘Two building cases, Bar- 
ton ani Glastonbury, examined and re- 


ied. 
_» “Ameidental Ocensrences. Mr. P. from 
America, detailed an account of American 
Revivals. 


* North Middlesex and South Herts 
’ Association. 

_ Preachers, Messrs. A. and B. Devo- 
tional Services, Messrs. A, B. and C. 
a Ae ge ye Sonee for sending 

e Goape rming Sunday-Schools. 
a) Committee gonsists of 12 ministers, 
and 12 other gentlemen. 

“ Occasional Information. An frish 
Missionary gratified the meeting with 
the —. of religious schools in his 
own ‘ 

“ Allow me, Sir, respectfully, to con- 
jure you not to reject this plan, arising, I 
trust, from a view to the glory of the 
os ; the greater prosperity of our 
' ted denomination, and compassion 
for many of our little sister churches, 
who require the sympathies of local and 

ral union for their invigoration. Dur- 
seven years residence in this neglected 
corner, two links for the chain of our fu- 
ture union have been formed, in Mon- 
mouthshire and in Herefordshire, and I 
was —~ years a member of the associ- 
ation in Hampshire, where I witnessed 
the great benefits accruing from our 
rotary half-year meetings; therefore yon 
excuse my urging this affair so 
strongly on your notice. Recollect also, 
by pursuing’ this plan, you will ultimately 
unite our whole body, which you profess 
to have in view, and raise a valuable Chro- 
nicle of the Independent churches and 
ministers from the year 1830.” 


Another respected Correspon- 
dent, who signs himself Moriniv, 
has offered various useful sug- 
gestions, some of which, however, 
we presume to modify, as we are 


most anxious only to present those 
suggestions which appear to us 
unexceptionable in principle, and 
easy of execution. 

“That an assembly of pastors and lay- 
delegates of orthodox Congregational 
charches be annually held in London, and 
five other large towus--the meeting in 
the metropolis to be triennial, for the 
sake of its local advantages. 

“That every county association do 
send, as delegates, two or more mi- 
nisters and laymen, to be chosen an- 
naally for that purpose, on a scale pro- 

rtioned to the number of churches 
included in it. 

“That pence per mile be paid to 
each delegate for travelling expences, 
and = shillings per diem be allowed 
during the sittings of the Assembly by 
their respective associations, 

“* That the Assembly annually appoint 
a Moderator, a Preacher, and a Clerk 
for Records, and a Clerk for Corre- 
spondence.” 


It has been very properly ob- 
served by another writer, that 
there must be no attempt at legis- 
lation, and that the most scrupulous 
regard must be paid to the inde- 
pendency of individual churches. 

Amongst the subjects which 
have been enumerated, as ro- 
priate for discussion in such an 
assembly, we may name—the best 
means of diffusing our principles, 
and increasing our churches—tbe 
formation of a system for the regu- 
lation of chapel cases throughout 
the kingdom—the modification of 
the matriage laws, as they affect 
all Protestant Dissenters —cor- 
respondence with other bodies of 
Dissenting or foreign Protestants, 
&e. 

Although we are the steady 
advocates of our church polity, as 
it at present exists, yet we think 
that the Congregational Assem- 
bly, held at the Savoy Palace, 
London, September, 1658, when 
Owen, Goodwin, Howe, Caryl, 
Greenhill, and many other lead- 
ing Independent ministers assisted 
in its deliberations, must prove 
that,.in the judgment of the foun- 
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ders of out churches such a combi+ 
bination was lawful and necessary. 

Qur readers will perceive from 
*‘the American Record” in. this 
number, that the Congregational 


brethren of New England have 
an extensive system of organi- 
zation. May our Churches and 
Associations speedily follow their 
example. Epiror. 





J ORIGINAL LETTER OF THE LATE REV. THOMAS SCOTT. 


As every thing which tends to illustrate the character of the late venerable and 
excellent Thomas Scott, must be interesting to Evangelical Christians of every 
denomination, we cheerfully insert the following letter, addressed to one of the 

oor of Christ’s flock, while resident in an alms-house, the original of which is 
in the possession of an esteemed correspondent. 


Aston Sandford, Dec. 31, 1808. 

Dear HannAu CoLiins,— 
When I first received and began 
to read your letter, I could not at 
all recollect any thing about the 
name, &c., but the mention of the 
Chace,* brought all to my remem- 
brance, I am truly thankful that 
you hold on your way in the man- 
net which you describe, and which 
appears to me highly satisfactory, 
1 remember the sermon which you 
mention on prayer at Weston very 
well, {It is now more than twenty- 
three years since I preached it, 
but the recollection of these times 
among the people in the neighbour- 
hood of Olney, in which then much 
love and zeal were manifested, 
excites in my mind a pleasure 
mingled with regret. I have since 
been far otherwise situated, and I 
fear have not wholly escaped the 
contagion of that f feaas spirit 
which abttomea all around. At 
length however, I am placed in a 
small village, to which numbers 
from all around throng to hear the 


word of life, and I again witness. 


some measure of a fervent spirit, 
and hope many are truly converted, 
though my numerous engagements 
(as tip: | a comment on the scrip- 
tures, and other books) with va- 
rious concurrent reasons, prevent 
my going among them in the manner 
which I did near Olney. Should 
I live again to see Northampton, 


»* Yardly Chase, Northamptonshire. 


I will endeavour to call on you; 
but whether we meet on earth or 
no, let us pray for each other, 
that we may meet where sin, and 
sorrow shall be known no more. 
Your letter opens me no door for 
particular admonition or council, 
I can only say whereto you have 
attained, walk by the same rule— 
press forward—get all the good 
you can, do all the good you 
can, and so wait for the mercy 
of our Lord Jesus Christ unto 
eternal life. I have delayed in 
answering your letter for an op- 
ortunity of sending you some 
books with it, which may be ac- 
ceptable to you, and if you lend, 
or give them, they may, by the 
blessing of God, be useful to others 
also, Therefore lend them freely 
to all who will read them, and 
when they are worn out, or lost, 
send me word, and if I am spared 
I will send you some more. The 
small ones may be given rie & I 
look out for opportunities of at- 
tempting to do good in this way, 
and if you can help me, I shall 
rejoice, I never had good health 
when I was young, and I have 
not very ill health now I am old. 
Blessed be God, I can still go on 
with my labours almost as well as 
formerly, though many things re- 
mind me of old age, and that m 
time is short; may it be well spent, 
and ended, I know you will say 
Amen. 
I am greatly blessed in my fa- 
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mily, I have two sons ministers, I 
hope faithful and useful ; the other 
(I oes only three) is educating, I 
trust, with right views for the same 
blessed work; my daughter, (my 
only one) has I trust chosen the 
good part; I hope you will help 
me to bless the Lord for this. If 


[July, 
any thing form a difficulty in your 
mind, or you wish to ask me any 
question, write without reserve ; I 
shall gladly hear from you, and 
answer you. I remain, very sin- 
cerely, your faithful friend. and 
servant, ‘ 

Tuomas Scort. 





“BAD TIMES.” 


Tuils is a subject of common, very 
common declamation. Men of all 
ranks and all professions agree in 
decrying the world and condemn- 
ing its faults; and yet the severest 
judges and loudest declaimers upon 
this topic, are usually found to 
contribute as large a share to the 
aggregate of evil, as most of their 
neighbours. ‘‘ Bad times!” says 
the mechanic, who spends a large 
portion of bis earnings in intoxi- 
cating liquors. ‘* Bad times !” re- 
peats the tradesman, who employs 
every artifice to over-reach his cus- 
tomer and defraud his creditor, 
“* Bad times!” cries the justice, 
who sends a hungry boy to prison 
for stealing a cabbage or a turnip, 
and yet overlooks sabbath-break. 
ing, the very root and fountain head 
of every description of immorality, 
The real nature of bad times, the 
prolific sources of the badness, are 
concealed from the observation of 
most men, by a predilection for 
some forms of evil, which they 
either defend as innocent, or find 
to be profitable. Every one at- 
taches his own meaning to the evil 
of the times. Every one is for 
applying an antidote to that part 
of the evil which touches himself. 
Thus kings and princes complain 
of the evil of the world, because it 
is_not so subject to their power, 
nor so obsequious to their will, as 
in the times of their predecessors. 
Judges and magistrates complain of 


the evil of the world, chiefly because 
they find, among the idle and the 
ignorant, an increase in those vices 
which disturb society, and render 
property insecure. Another class 
complains of the evil of the world, 
because trade is not so lucrative, 
credit not so secure, and riches not 
so soon amassed as in former 
times, Others, again, complain of 
human nature at large, because 
their ambitious purposes have been 
thwarted, their hopes nipt in the 
bud, or because their hasty and im- 
prudent friendships have proved 
treacherous, 

Observe how every man you 
meet is ready, at the slightest hint, 
to recount to you a whole cata- 
logue of evils; but then they all lie 
on the surface, and belong to the 
individual’s own interests or feel- 
ings. He views the evil only as it 
has come home to himself, in the 
form of distress, or privation, or 
cnuppemreas t he takes no ge- 
neral view of the evil; he inquires 
not after the causes; he pursues it 
not in its chief and most momen- 
tous reference. Now such per- 
sons are very unjust and a a 
fied judges ; they seem wholly in- 
competent to form an abstract or 
comprehensive view of the real evil 
that is working in human nature; 
for, in general, they are the last to 
recommend or apply any adequate 
remedy, even in a single case, and, 
in many instances, they decry and 
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condemn those who are blessed 
with a wider and more penetrating 
vision than themselves. They are 
like those who should talk of the 
roar of the ocean, when they had 
heard only the ripple of its wave 
upon the shore; or those who 
speak of its depth when their 
soundings are taken only in their 
own little creek or bay. The world 
is evil, exceeding!y evil, more so 
than those who proclaim its evil 
ever imagined. ‘There is, too, a 
virulence in the evil, which their 
eye cannot detect; there is a 
depth in it which they cannot fa- 
thom. The evils of which they 
most complain, fall far short of the 
whole, or even of a just estimate 
and specimen.. Who thinks of 
viewing the evil in reference to the 
gteat Author and Governor of the 
whole? The world may be as bad 
as it pleases, and become as much 
worse; but if it does not affect 
them, they are insensible and blind. 
Their concern extends only to their 
own interest and pleasure; they 
will do nothing to apply a remedy, 
but when they are sufferers. Thus 
you will see all men are anxious to 
make the world better; but then, 
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it is better in reference to them- 
selves; few are anxious to make it 
better for the sake of him that 
created it, and who preserves all 
in it. How exceedingly hateful 
and displeasing to God, must those 
be who can perceive the evil that 
annoys themselves, but pass over the 
more threatening aspects, and count 
the most aggravated forms of evil 
too trivial and unimportant for 
their notice. Forgetfulness of God 
is the chief, the greatest, the most 
virulent of all the evils under which 
the world is suffering. This is the 
source of all the rest ; correct this, 
and the others will disappear. 
God is not forgotten in heaven, 
and he cannot be forgotten in hell. 
It is on earth only, that this great 
evil is to be found; possibly there 
is not another place in the uni- 
verse, not another spot within infi- 
nite space, where rational beings 
forget their Creator, or think it a 
delight to affect an oblivion of his 
omnipresence. Certain it is, that 
all our misery, and all the vices 
of which we complain, and which 
so deeply afflict our race, begin in 
Sorgetfulness of God, 
EAG Lert. 





QUERIES ON THE REMOVAL OF MINISTERS. 


To the Editors.—It is well known 
that Ministers are frequently 
changing their residence and field 
of labour; and such occurrences 
are undoubtedly very important, 
but sometimes followed by very 
painful consequences. Qn the re- 
moval of Ministers, I have taken 
the liberty of sending the following 
Queries for insertion in your use- 
ful Magazine, hoping that some of 
your worthy and learned corre- 
spondents will furnish their senti- 
ments in reply; by which they 
will undoubtedly perform an im- 
portant service to the churches of 
Jesus Christ, and will, I am per- 
suaded, greatly oblige those of 


your readers, who wish “ all things 
to be done decently and in order.” 

1. When Ministers change’ the 
scene of their labours, will the 
New Testament justify Protestant 
Dissenters in requiring their testi- 


monial, signed by neighbouring 


Ministers where they have lived, 
as indispensably necessary to their 
public sanction of such Ministers ? 
2. If this be answered in the 
affirmative, what advantages might 
be expected from Dissenters re- 
quiring such testimonial, as ne- 
to the admission of such 
Ministers into their pulpits ? 


° . 
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POETRY. 





HYMNS APPLICABLE TO THE ADMISSION OF CHURCH MEMBERS. 


No. II. ia 


CuILpRen, love ye one another ! 
Was the NEW COMMAND divine ; 

By the brother’s love to brother, 
All will know that ye are mine. 


Love, all pure and holy, beaming 
From the just celestial flame, 

Thence in beauteous lustre streaming, 
Through the church which bears his 


name. 


Happy circle, if unbroken, 
ere the Saviour’s love appear ; 
Love, his legacy, the token 
is 


Of his true 


ciples here. 


No. IV. By 


Wirutn that dear and sacred pale, 

The charch, the Saviour’s garden fair ; 
May every Christian grace prevail, 

Aad Christ be found among them there: 


Found by his Spirit, to pervade 
And vivify and.warm each soul ; 
Found by that mark of love he made, 
The band and token of the whole: 


Found by the holy Christ-like deeds 
Of those who have the world forgot’; 
Found by the breast like his, which bleeds 
For those who yet obey him not: 


Found by that sympathetic heart, 
Which deeply feels a brother’s grief ; 
In every sorrow bears a pert, 
For every pain would bring relief: 


Found by desire of that bright day, ‘ 
Christ’s full and universal reign ; 

When, sin’s dark empire pres nl 
The church shall all the earth contain. 


Homerton. James Epmesron. 
“ This World is all a fleeting show” — 
“* There's nothing calm but heaven.” — Moore. 
*"Trs true, too true, the pensive song Worthless, as guilty, bade me be 
Has done this smiling world no wrong ; An heir of immortality ; 
Midst fairest scenes th’ a eye And gave, all freely gave, a heart 
Reads the inscription “ Vanity.” To choose and prize that better part ; 
And is there, is there yet to come, Here then, I bring thee, ’tis thy own, 
This life once past, a rest, a home, That heart, not now, as once, a stone ; 
Where all is “true,” and “ calm,” and Ly te spear ter 
*¢ bri a, That heart, my all, to thee I bring. 
Is there “a of pute delight?” Take it, O take it, let it be 
And hast thou, my hedcomer: given Enchained immovably to thee. 
A hope, a promise of that heaven ? Then to thy praise my life I'll spend, 
I thank thee, love thee, fain would bring es ep ag em end; 
Some some worthy offering ; ve with joy: ifts below, 
What I render? say, oh, say, But still look up as I go 
Such mercy how shall I repay? With patient, meek, subdued desire, 
Alas! I t possess thy hand Still to my Father’s aspire, 
Snatched the hans a burning Then hail the hoor life’s last and best, 
That bears my spirit to her rest. 


R. C. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 





Ecclesia Decus et Tutamen. The Exten- 
sion, Security, and Moral Influence of 
the United Church of England and Ire- 
land, augmented by a revision of its 
Economy, Discipline, and Ritual, and 
by its alliance with other branches of the 
British Reformation, on the basis of 
Mutual Aid and Concession. By the 
Rev. John Riland, M.A., Curate of 
Yoxall, Staffordshire. 12mo. 6s. Ha- 
milton, Adams, and Co. 


We have read Mr. Riland’s vo- 
lume with mingled feelings.— 
We have felt gratified with the 
full and satisfactory statement 
which he has given of our strong 
objections to many evils existing 
in the endowed church; we have 
been pleased with his boldness in 
discharging what must have proved 
a painful duty; in drawing the 
attention of the public to serious 
defects in the present constitution 
of the Church of England ; and 
while we rather regretted his 
omission of our chief ground of 
separation from his communion, 
we were glad to meet with a 
writer on the subject of Church 
Reform, who seeks to promote it 
on religious grounds; and by the 
union of the truly pious, to add to 
the dignity and security of the 
establishment. 

The writer has fairly and man- 
fully stated his own convictions 
on a subject of great moment to 
himself, and to many of his 
brethren—the necessity of reform. 
In doing this, he gives a full state- 
ment of his opinions respecting 
the -Creeds, Liturgy, Articles and 
Homilies of the Church of Eng- 
land ; tagetier> with some - 
cimens the working of tha 
ecclesiastical system, which some 
‘* ignorantly worship.” He points 
out some of the dangers to which 
his church is exposed, from a 

N.S. NO. 67, 


worldly and sectarian spirit; and 
he proposes many plans, by which 
he thinks the evils may be re- 
medied, and the objections of 
Christians of other denominations 
so far removed, that without any 
compromise of principle, they 
may join the national church, and 
thus assist in adorning and pro- 
tecting it. 

There is much that we approve 
of in the volume before us. The 
candour of the writer; the re- 
spectful manner in which he speaks 
of other denominations; the en- 
lightened views which he entertains 
respecting the doctrines of our 
“common salvation;” and the 
strong desire which he exhibits to 
ome his own communion; claim 
rom us a candid examination of 
his views; a respectful attention 
to his plans of reform, and a Chris- 
tian, yet firm statement of our 
reasons, for concluding that the 
are impracticable, It is our wish 
also, to show the respectable 
author, and others who may think 
with him, that even if the alter- 
ations he proposes could be ef- 
fected, the union which he de- 
scribes and desires could not take 
place. That great good would 
result to his church, if his reme- 
dies were applied, we believe, but 
that the concessions he names, 
could ever justify Congregational 
Dissenters, in joining a church 
which continued united to the 
state, we think impossible. We 
can go as far as Mr. R. in friendly 
feeling, and in good wishes for a 
greater union among Christians, in 
promoting the interests of truth and 
righteousness. We can justly ap- 
preciate the writer’s motives, es- 
teem him as a brother in Christ, 
and desire that many such men 
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may be raised up in the Esta- 
blished Church, who shall as 
boldly declare their convictions, 
and in as Christian a manner urge 
the correction of abuses; but an 
integral part of the national church 
we never could become, without 
an entire change of sentiment, 
respecting the supremacy of Christ, 
and the nature of his kingdom. 
When a writer states his opi- 
nions respecting his own commu- 
nion and other denominations in a 
candid and Christian spirit; when 
he urges truths which are of im- 
portance to all parties; when this 
is done, not in the language of 
dogmatism, or under the influence 
of high priestly pretensions, but 
the very reverse; we should be 
chargeable with a want of Chris- 
tian courtesy, if we did not meet 
his advances in the same spirit, 
and attempt, at least, to convince 
him, and others like-minded, that 
if we cannot unite to the extent 
he wishes, it is not because we 
love disunion; not because we are 
unwilling to yield to the full in- 
fluence of Christian charity ; but 
because we submit to the para- 
mount claims of the only Head of 
the church. We have no wish to 
conceal or disguise our views on 
the subject, for we think the time 
has come, when it is the duty of 
Dissenters, as well as Churchmen, 
to state their opinions respecting 
the necessity of church reform, and 
the importance of Christians being 
more united on scriptural grounds. 
We should have been glad, if 
some of the author’s suggestions 
had been urged on his brethren 
with greater seriousness. It is 
true, that some of the inconsis- 
tencies he points out are rather 
ridiculous; yet, taking all the 
circumstances of the case into 
consideration, a more beneficial 
effect might have been produced 
on the minds of pious members of 
the Establishment, both lay and 
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clerical, if a tone of deeper regret 
and solemnity had accompanied 
the writer’s strictures. As it is, 
however, we cannot but believe 
that the respectability and piety 
of the author, and his faithful ex- 
posure of existing evils, in con- 
nexion with a strong bias in the 
public mind to attend to the sub- 
ject, will give an importance to 
the volume, which, in other cir- 
cumstances, it might not have pos- 
sessed. 

The Introduction is addressed 
to the Bishop of London. If his 
Lordship should read it, his nerves 
will be a little shocked, and his 
fears respecting the puritanism 
of some of the Evangelieal clergy 
are not likely to be much abated. 
The writer, after referring to some 
‘«* who buy and sell, and get gain, 
within the precincts of the temple,” 
thus addresses him :— 


“The reflections arising from the sight 
of this profane traffic, urge upon us 
the necessity of viewing the affairs of 
our own church under as pure and un- 
worldly an aspect as we possibly can. 
Whatever may be the political impor- 
tance of an ecclesiastical establishment, 
we, my Lord, are constrained to measure 
its value by its ability, as an instrument 
of the divine disposal, to ensure to its 
members everlasting happiness. On this 

rinciple only, and to the exclusion of all 
inferior pretensions, can its claims be sa- 
tisfactorily asserted, and especially when 
brought into collision with other forms of 
Christianity existing under the same civil 
government. 

“It is, consequently, a fair demand 
upon its supporters, that they should be 
able to prove their salvation to be more 
secure beneath its shelter than it would 
be if such protection were relinquished 
in favour of a rival communion. And if, 
on the other hand, it can be substantiated, 
that the spiritual influences of an esta- 
blishment, and of any specified scheme of 
Dissent, are perfectly equal, the Esta- 
blishment ought, unquestionably, to be 
allowed the advantage, by the re-union 
of the separated party with the national 
charch.”—pp. 6, 7. 


But who is to decide respecting 
the conflicting claims, We, of 
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course, imagine, that the point 
has been settled many years ago. 
If, however, it could still be shown 
that the claims of two denomina- 
tions were perfectly equal, we 
cannot understand why the mere 
fact of one denomination being 
the state religion, can give it a 
right to call on the other to join 
it. So far from being unquestion- 
able, we are constrained not only 
to question the claim, but to say, 
ceteris paribus, its being con- 
nected with the State is the very 
reason why the other denomina- 
tion should not be united to it. 
Again our author says, 


“If the successors of Howe and Owen 
among ourselves, could demonstrate that 
a church not governed by bishops, neither 
using liturgical worship, were most fa- 
vourable, both in principle and actual 
success, to the salvation of its members ; 
it would then be time to fashion the na- 
tional establishment entirely after such a 
model, since the question which now 
shatters the Christianity of our country 
into fragments, would be finally set at 
rest.”--p. 9. 


Wesincerely hope that time will 
never come. It is, indeed, the 
principal error of the esteemed 
author, and it affects the whole 
volume, in a greater or less 
degree, to consider it lawful for 
the State to pronounce a certain 
modification of Christianity, the 
national religion. ‘The successors 
of the good men above named, 
even though they could demon- 
strate that the order of their 
churches was more favourable to 
spiritual religion than Diocesan 
Episcopacy, they would be the 
first to protest against their deno- 
mination being made, by State 
authority, the national religion. 
We apprehend the gravamen of 
the question, is not whether Dio- 
cesan Episcopacy or Congrega- 
tionalism be most favourable to 
personal religion; but, is it lawful, 
is it politic, is it scriptural, to 
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make even the purest system, 
framed on the model of the New 
Testament, the religion of the 
country, by Act of Parliament. 
We say, No; for cherishing the 
sentiments that we do, respecting 
the nature of Christ’s kingdom, 
we believe that any denomination 
which became incorporated with 
the State, even though it had no 
Diocesan Bishops, or liturgical 
worship, would be under an in- 
fluence and authority, never pro- 
vided for in the laws of Christ’s 
kingdom.* 

Our author divides the members 
of the Establishment into Nomi- 
nalists and Realists. He divides 
the Dissenters into the same 
classes, and his object is the con- 
version of the Nominalists, and 
the union of the Realists, or pious 
Dissenters, into the Church of 
England. He describes the Nomi- 
nalists, or irreligious characters of 
his own church, in correct colours, 
as being the ‘internal enemies ;” 
as “the dry rot is to the timber in 
the roof of a cathedral, a silent, 
progressive, and unseen mischief; 
but which may suddenly dis- 
cover itself, during the concussion 
of the next storm.” He says 
truly, 


“ Yet from these victims of self-decep- 
tion, are perpetually heard the strongest 
expressions of attachment to the church, 





* On the question of efficiency, we 
would respectfully recommend to the 
notice of the author, the second edition 
of a volume lately published, entitled, 
*¢ Ballantine’s Comparison of Established 
and Dissenting Churches.” It contains 
a plain and powerful statement of the 
advantages of free, voluntary Churches ; 
and though it has a particular reference 
to the Northern Establishment, yet its 
principles and illustrations apply also to 
this part of the empire. Mr. R. has, no 
doubt, seen ‘‘ Herne’s Reasons for Seces- 
sion from the Church of England.” It 
is a most admirable work, and we should 
hope most convincing to serious cler- 


gymen. 
3B2 
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and of irritation and disgust towards Dis- 
senters; as well as declamation still more 
caustic, against such of their own bre- 
thren, as are not merely churchmen, but 

ractical believers in eres Christ ; who 

eep aloof from a world where they may 
have been already wounded, and now 
avoid, lest they should again fall, and 
fall to rise no more.”’--p. 40. 


The Nominalists among Dis- 
senters, he properly rejects, as not 
likely to add to the beauty or 
strength of his church; but of the 
pious Dissenters he says, 


“There are, among the various branches 
of the British Reformation, many dis- 
sentients who are divided from us, on 
a pleas of conscience--men, who 

the language which should repress the 
incursion of levity, ‘love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity.” Among these we 
may well aspire to extend the borders 
of the national establishment. They are 
already our friends. Oh, how much 
more consistent and steadfast than the 
nominalists of a church who speak of 
them only in disdain, and in the angry 
languate of intolerance! I refer to men 
who have caught the mantle of the 
Henry’s, of Howe and Flavel, of Char- 
nock and Owen ; who are the salt of the 
earth, and the light of the world, in 
common with Episcopalians of their own 
character; and are living members of the 
communion of saints, as gathered within 
the invisible church, without any distinc- 
tion, except that of repentance towards 
God, and of faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”--pp. 41, 42. 


In defending his church, the 
writer deprecates the mode adopted 
by one of his brethten, and de- 
scribes a state of things which is 
by no means a fancy picture. 


“The only effective defence of our 
Establishment, must be precisely the 
reverse of what is usually offered by its 
partisans; as, for instance, when the 
answer an accuser by recrimination, 
when they resent imputations of imper- 
fections as insolent. It is a mode of 
warfare in which the church will inevi- 
tably lose ground, Its true way to vic- 
tory is concession without meanness ; not 
an abject appeal to an enemy’s candour 
or transient feelings of compassion, but 
to the undispu principles of right. 
Peace may thence result, although on 


the basis of reciprocity; each party must 
sacrifice something; and both parties 
should be able to compute their gains. 

‘In the place, however, of such a 
treaty, our rash one eer resort to 
powerless and suicidal methods of safety. 
A favourite procedure, for example, is 
to pronounce from the pulpit and the 

ress high eulogies on a Litargy called 
incompatable by many who never read 
a word in any other ritual, and, of course, 
are guilty of a practical fraud. Another 
is, to allege the superiority of our church 
over every communion of the Protestant 
earth; notwithstanding the asserter of 
such claim may be totally ignorant of the 
Scandinavian churches, or cannot tell 
whether those of Hungary and France 
are governed by Bishops or Presbyters, 
or use liturgical worship. Which of our 
apologists ever saw a Prussian Prayer- 
book, or knows more of the religion of 
Protestant Europe, than from the desul- 
tory notices of some recent traveller ?” 
——pp. 58, 59. 


The reproof that follows, is 
justly merited by sonie of the 
Evangelical clergy, who should 
have found out, by this time, that 
their high churchmanship does 
not raise them in the estimation of 
their own people; and it cannot 
be expected that Dissenters can 
think very favourably of their 
sincerity or piety, by hearing arro- 
gant assumptions from men who 
profess to have learnt in the school 
of Christ. 


“ I cannot pass from this portion of our 
subject, without an expression of surprise 
at the delusion practised upon themselves 
on is sions unconsciously, ge of 
the religious clergy as su that th 
disarm the mascivalinas Mee their nas 4 
church, by pursuing the course now cen- 
sured, They think that bad men will be 
soothed into a compliance with their prin- 
ciples, by sermons and pamphlets coin- 
cident with the high-church scheme. 
But, no--the subject of their well-in- 
tended blandishment is too shrewd and 
cautious, too suspicious of the quarter 
whence the eulogy trickles, to be lulled 
by its gentle murmurs. The men of this 
world are never off their guard; or, if 
surprised for a moment, regain their 
posts with an energy and self-possession 
which sufficiently indicate their habitual 
watchfalness, and impatience of being 
taken unawares,”—p. 60, 
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Our author proceeds at consi- 
derable length to discuss the secu- 
larities of his church. He justly 
exposes many of the present prac- 
tices, respecting patronage, _ 
ralities, and the inequalities of in- 
come among the clergy. He con- 
siders the property of the church, 
as entirely under the controul of 
Parliament; but at the same time, 
as a fund to be devoted to the sup- 
port of religion, and that the State 
may alter the distribution of the 
property, so as to promote that ob- 
ject more effectually, always se- 
curing the interests of the present 
possessors. He views the bearing 
which this state of things has upon 
the spiritual interests of the church. 
His observations, respecting the 
immense wealth of some of the 
clergy, and the deep poverty of 
others, are justly severe. He thus 
replies to the defence of a certain 
Irish bishop, when taunted by a 
lay Lord ou thissubject—a defence, 
by the way, not confined to the 
other side of the channel. 

* Apologists for these things make 
their own cause more desperate, by 
pleading for the retention of sinecures 
and pluralities, as so many prizes held 
out to clerical competitors. Are such de- 
fenders conscious of the degradation to 
which they reduce the church—making 
it a bubble company ; and inviting men 
to take shares in it, as they might do in a 
canal or railway. In each case, the mo- 
tive is precisely the same,—money ; and 

arrangements are m: in a man- 
ner worthy of a principle so stimulating. 
Shares are at a premium, or otherwise, as 
the shareholder’s party may possess or 
lose influence.” —p. 92. 


The ninth chapter is headed. by — 


a paragraph from Baxter, which 
well introduces our author’s stric- 
tureson the Baptismal, Burial, and 
Eucharistic services of his church. 
We have only room for his obser- 
vations on the unscriptural na- 
ture of some parts of the Burial 
Service. 

“ If one of my parishioners should be 


killed this eveusas in a drunken quarrel, 
T shall be compelled, in a few days, ver- 
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bally, te include my own gratitude to God 
with that ef the drunkard’s family and 
friends, in these words :—‘ We give thee 
hearty thanks, for that it hath pleased 
thee to deliver this our brother dut of the 
miseries of this sinful world; beseeching 
thee that it may thee, &c.’ But 
in point of fact, I am astounded at the 
terrible reality that the man was cut off, 
in a moment, in the very act of sin; that 
he was hurried away from the miseries 
and guilt of a wicked life, into miseries 
yet greater; that he died witheut the 
possibility of repentance: and I found, on 
such death, a prayer, that God would com- 
plete the number of his elect, 

* Divines write remonstrances 
Antinomianism, and what they call the 
dangerous doctrine of justification by 
faith; but our perils are nearer home. 
In proportion as a ritual makes no dis- 
tinction between the sound and the un- 
sound members of a church, do bad men 
presume upon their safety.”—pp. 129 
131. 

This is, alas, too true! but the 
question forces itself on our minds, 
How is it possible for conscien- 
tious clergymen to read the whole 
service, over those who died with- 
out any change of character, and 
which fact is well known to them? 

The Liturgy next comes under 
review. The deterioration in that 
ritual of service of the English 
church, is attributed to the period 
after the Restoration. Worldly and 
ambitious priests, who hated spiri- 
tual religion, were the agents em- 
ployed to injure the Prayer Book, 
and to exclude the Puritans from 
the church. A very consistent em- 
ployment truly! The writer en- 
ters into detail, and exposes the 
deficiencies in the three Creeds in 
a fearless manner. How startling 
the commencement! 

“In referring to the first of these 
symbols, I utter a long-su asto- 
nishment, that this indefinite, deficient, 
and ill-assorted compend of the Gospel 
could ever have been palmed upon the 
universal church, under the abused name 
of the es’ Creed.” ~-* Ttmaintains a 
deep and dead silence on the two 
fundamental doctrines of peed a 
Original Sin and the Atonement.” “ To 
the Soa of these, no one can contend 
that it contains the shadow of an allusion. 
To the latter it may probably be pleaded 
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that a reference is made by the mention 
of the passion and death of Christ. 

“If. we advance to the Athanasian 
Creed, we still find nothing at all refer- 
able to the same great and most essential 
doctrine, except the brief and indefinite, 
and, as it would seem, accidental asser- 
tion, who suffered for our salvation. 

“The Nicene fathers furnish nothing 
more than was cruci; also for us; and, 
in their third division, they acknowledge 
one baptism for the remission of sins; 
again, disjoining pardon from the death 

Christ, and imputing it vaguely to the 
initiatory ordinance of his church. 

** So that we have three Creeds, con- 
tai nothing whatever on original sin, 
the existence and effects of which are the 
cause why any atonement is needed ; and, 

to the atonement itself, fur- 
nishing only a few desultory assertions, 
with no distinct a and, in two 
of the examples, formally separating the 
forgiveness of sin from the only source of 
pardon.”—pp. 158—160. 

We must refer to the volume 
itself for illustrations, and the wri- 
ter’s proposed amendments. We 
were previously acquainted with 
the defects of the Creeds in ques- 
tion, but he has furnished us with 
additional matter for thankfulness 
to God, that we are not compelled, 
before we are allowed to exercise 
our ministry, to give our assent 
and consent, ex animo, to such pro- 
ductions. After reading his ob- 
servations, we seem to breathe 
more freely, and feel constrained 
to be grateful for the Christian 
liberty which we enjoy. 

We most cordially agree with 
the writer, in the following pas- 
sages; andif areform could really 
be effected in his church, on the 
principle laid down in them, we 
should most unfeignedly rejoice. 

“ The genuine regulations of the Chris- 
tian church are to be found in the Apos- 
tolical Epistles; and as illustrated by the 
conduct of the Apostles themselves, in the 
Acts drawn up by one of their own num- 
ber. The modern pleader for the Ganges 
of antiquity, will there discover something 
more ancient than the councils of what 
is so unaccountably called the Primitive 
Church—-a which is suffered to 
e itself over the first three or four 
--for the number is not of the least im- 
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portance—centuries, during which the 
ecclesiastical system might have beenmuch 
more accurately designated, had it been 


called the secondary or tertiary chureh. 

“ Primitive Christianity discovers its 
character only in the Scriptures of the 
New Testament: for no sooner do we 
sink into the writings of what are called 
the Apostolical Fathers, than we begin to 
feel the poverty of uninspired theology, 
and the early efforts of the secondary 
church to gain an undue and worldly au- 
thority.” Again, ‘‘ We feel at this hour the 
deadening effect of our ancestors having 
degraded themselves into servile copyists, 
in a thousand cases where they should 
have traced back the steps of a wandering 
hierarchy to the fountain-head; to the 
Code emphatically called the Canonical 
Scriptures. It is not too late to do this 
even now; though amidst the noisy and 
bitter derision of men, who in all religious 
arrangements, are jealous of coming 
within the sensible influence of the 
Bible.”—pp. 184--186. 


In the fourteenth chapter, there 
is a Review of the 39 Articles. 
He proposes various alterations— 
the rescinding of some, the abbre- 
viation of others, and the incorpo- 
ration of a third class with other 
parts of the Liturgy or Articles. 
We have no room for extracts, or 
we should gladly have given his 
remarks on the 17th and 19th 
Articles, 

His estimation of the Book of 
Homilies is very low. He points 
out discrepancies, and concludes 
with the following pithy ques- 
tion :— 

“The question is, Do theclergy give their 
full assent and consent to the Homilies; 
and, if not, what do they give? It is too 
serious an enquiry to be resolved by a 
loose and equivocal reply.”-- p. 207. 

Our author, in depreciating the 
sectarian spirit of some parts of the 
Liturgy, and the priestly claims of 
some high churchmen, makes ter- 
rible work of their strongest bul- 
wark — Apostolic succession. — 
We could desire no better argu- 
ments to overturn that unproved, 
uncertain, unintelligible, and un- 

fortunate claim of the endowed 
church, than the opinions of the 
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early reformers, given at consider- 


able length in the volume before 
us. 

We have not mentioned the re- 
medies, which the writer supposes 
will strengthen and adorn his 
church, if only applied. These we 
shall notice in the next Review, 
and take that opportunity of stating 
our opinions on the subject of 
Church Reform, as proposed by 
our author. In the mean time, we 
would say, that the volume is well 
deserving the attention of those 
who feel interested in the present 
question. 





An Examination of Scripture Difficulties, 
elucidating nearly 700 Passages in the 
Old and New Testaments, designed for 


the use of general Readers, William 
Carpenter. Wightman and Cramp, 
10s. boards. 


The very title-page of this vo- 
lume will make some of our 
more humble and pious readers 
start. We hear them exclaim— 
** Seven hundred difficulties in the 
Bible! Really this is a very for- 
midable business, and requires a 
little examination! Can there be 
such a host of hard and difficult 
sayings? We certainly had met 
with a few that had puzzled our 
unlearned heads occasionally : but 
then we were accustomed to con- 
sole ourselves with the idea that 
these difficult places neither de- 
prived us of any one consolatory 
doctrine, nor sullied the brightness 
of the holy text, nor prevented 
our understanding the will of God 
for our salvation. But really 
when you tell us there are seven 
hundred difficulties in the Bible, 
we are perplexed, and scarcely 
know what to think—whether we 
shall trust the matter to the judg- 
ment of our critics, or follow our 
own common sense, and believe 
that the Bible, after all, is a very 

lain and very intelligible volume, 
in spite of your seven hundred 
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difliculties.’. Now if such is the 
alarm excited in any pious mind 
by the first announcement of Mr. 
Carpenter’s work, we shall be able, 
in a few words, we trust, to set all 
right. The plain statement of the 
case is this—the real difficulties of 
scripture are very few—the artifi- 
cial and accidental ones form by 
far the most numerous class. 
Critics have made some, others 
exist only in a defective transla- 
tion, and some are the inevitable 
accidents of transcription and of 
time, carrying in their very face 
the mark of their origin. Now 
though it is perfectly true, in one 
sense, all these come under the 
denomination of difficulties—or, 
more properly, present obscure 
passages, demanding an. exercise 
of learning and critical skill to set 
them right, yet the unlearned rea- 
der is not to suppose that they 
are in any degree difficulties in 
reference to the admission of the 
genuineness and authenticity of 
the sacred volume, They are not 
difficulties in the way of a believer, 
they are only difficulties in the 
way of the critic, The plain Chris- 
tian, therefore, may, without an 

risk of believing a fable, leave all 
these difficulties, if he is so in- 
clined, to the adjustment of the 
competent and the interested par- 
ties. Let him feel satisfied and 
confident in the judgment of the 
most judicious and learned men— 
that after all the difficulties are 
summed up, and the utmost weight 


‘allowed to them, that can be rea- 


sonably demanded, they leave the 
inspiration of the sacred volume 
perfectly sound and immaculate. 
As to those readers who have a 
taste for difficulties—who like to 
untie knots, and thread the laby- 
rinths of learned questions—or 
whose profession requires of them 
a minute and critical acquaintance 
with the word of God, we have 
no doubt such willavail themselves 
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of the assistance Mr. Carpenter 
has offered iu the volume before 
us. 

Of the general execution of the 
work we can speak with satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Carpenter has very dili- 
gently collected the solutions of 
difficult passages proposed by 
learned critics, The extent of his 
researches, in this particular de- 
partment, appears to be very con- 
siderable. He has brought together 
materials scattered over the whole 
field of sacred philology, and 
frequently from works whieh are 
both expensive and rare. In 
some instances he would have 
pleased us better had he given 
rather the results of his inquiries, 
than the detail of the various 
opinions. It is not necessary to 
encumber the mind of the student 
with half a dozen exploded solu- 
tions, in order to make way for the 
one to which the palm is to be 
awarded. It would, in the majo- 
rity of cases, be the best method 
to give us at once that explanation 
which, after careful perusal and 
examination, appeared to com- 
mend itselfto an enlightened judg- 
ment. 

The work commences with some 
preliminary remarks, which might 
with great propriety have been 
extended, especially in reference 
to the ends subserved by the exis- 
tence of the difficulties of scrip- 
ture; of the excellency of these 
preliminary remarks, of course we 
cannot but speak favourably, since 
the author has done us the honour 
of extracting a considerable por- 
tion of them from a Review which 
appeared in our pages three years 
ago. Mr. Carpenter, however, de- 
serves well of the public for this 
as well as for his other works on 
Biblical science ; and we trust his 
success will encourage him to un- 
dertake future labours of the same 
kind, The Biblical student will 
find this a valuable addition to his 
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library. From a work which, with 


propriety, may be described as a 
collection of criticisms, it is 
difficult to select a passage which 
may fairly represent the whole, as 
each illustration possesses a dis- 
tinct character. 

The following upon Genesis xxii. 
2d verse, may, perhaps, be re- 
garded as an average specimen. 


*¢ And he said, take now thy son, 
thine only son Isaac, whom thou rest’ 
and get thee into the land of Moriah ; and 
offer him there for a burnt-offering.’” 

“This passage of Scripture has been 
urged asa justification of the practice of 
offering human sacrifices; and by some, 
even as the source whence this barbarous 
rite originated. Can any thing afford a 
greater proof of the absolute prostration 
of every thing rational in the mind, when 
persons take up the sacred volume for the 
mere purpose of finding in it something to 
justify their rejection of its claims? Of 
such persons we have no hope, on the 
ground of mere reasoning ; but while we 
commend them to Him who only can 
remove the veil from off the heart, we 
offer our remarks for the benefit of those 
who are brought within the sphere of 
their influence, and are in danger of be- 
ing perverted by their sophistries. 

‘* In order to understand aright any of 
the divine requisitions, it is necessary to 
bear in mind, that they were uniformly 
adapted to existing circumstances, in the 
different ages of the world. Hence, in 
contemplating this offering of Abraham, 
and the divine command in which it ori- 
ginated, we must carry back our views 
to the circumstances of the time in which 
Abraham lived. We need not go beyond 
the sacred volume itself, to ascertain the 
unbounded right which was exercised 
under parental authority, in the disposal 
of children at this period, and also for 
many ages subsequent to it. This might 
seem to have been uncontrolled by any 
other law than that love of their own 
offspring, which the great Author of na- 
ture has implanted in the whole animal 
creation. Thus considered, the divine 
command was not incompatible with any 
existing law, except that of parental ten- 
derness, which himself implanted, 
and which the e under review as- 
sures us existed in full vigour, in the 
breast of the venerable patriarch. This, 
and this only, therefore, appears to have 
been the touchstone or proof of his obedi. 
ence ; but a further, if not a fiery trial or 
probation of his faith, most decidedly 
presents itself to us, in the divive pro- 
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mises that had been made to Abraham, 
respecting this son, when his birth was 
predicted. 

** We may also remark, that this occur- 
rence furnishes a striking exemplification 
of that method by which the Almighty 
has proposed to regenerate fallen man, 
namely, by inducing an implicit reliance 
on the divine word. It is by this faith, 
or blind obedience to the Divine will, 
as such, that the human family is to be 
restored to the image of God. 

** But does not the whole tenour of the 
transaction most clearly decide, that it 
was not the divine mind that Abraham 
should slay his son? and that the com- 
mand was given in positive terms, with a 
view, as the text expresses, to 
Abraham? Had the tenour of the 
injunction been doubtful, it would not 


* have been a full test of the patriarch’s 


faith and obedience. 

“A command thus given, and thus 
obeyed, and yet not permitted to be ac- 
complished by him who could as easily 
have raised Isaac from the dead, as he did 
by his servant Elisha, restore the Shuna- 
mite’s son to life, is therefore a very 
strong INTERDICTION of those cruel sa- 
crifices which have been offered to the 
idols of the heathen. It was not merely 
prevented—it was forbidden in terms of 
earnest prohibition; in the very moment 
of danger; when the knife was raised to 
strike the blow, the angel of Jehovah 
called to him out of heaven, arresting the 

atriarch’s arm, with ‘Abraham! Abra- 

am!’ and when his attention was ex- 
cited, and his purpose arrested by these 
words, the command was given: ‘ Lay 
not thy hand upon the lad; neither do 
thou any thing to him; for now I know 
that thou fearest God, because thou hast 
not withheld thy son, thine only son, from 
me.’ The whole tenour of the sacred 
volume confirms this deduction. Under 
the law for the first-born male child which 
was to be devoted to God, a redemption 
was provided, Num. viii. 16, 19, &c. and 
in divers places the divine abhorrence is 
expressed of sacrificing children to idols, 
It is done three times in terms of pecu- 
liar emphasis, which are not employed 
res og any other sin: ‘ J commanded 
them not, NEITHER CAME IT INTO MY 
MIND, that they should do this anomi- 
NATION, to cause Israel to sin.’ Jer. 
xxxii. 35 ; vii. 31; xix. 5.” 


Mr. Carpenter professes anxiety 
to obtain the opinion of some liv- 
ing critics upon a difficult passage 
in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
and therefore we quote his remarks 
upon it, hoping that some compe- 
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tent scholar will favour the public 
with his opinion of the difficulty, 


*¢ © Now to Abraham and his seed were 
the promises made. He saith not, and 
to seeds, as of many ; but as of one, and 
to thy seed, which is Christ.’—Gal. iii. 16. 
“Upon this passage much has been 
written, no inconsiderable portion of 
which has been totally irrelevant, and 
tended rather to augment, than to re- 
move the difficulty which it involves. 
The apostle’s argument is this, ‘ That the 
promise made to Abraham, of a seed in 
whom all nations should be blessed, had 
respect to one, namely, Christ, is evident 
from the terms employed by God in that 
promise ; for he saith not, and to sEEDs, 
as of MANY; but as of ong, and to thy 
SEED.’ Now the difficulty which arises 
here is this, that in no part of the He- 
brew Scriptures is there any such dis- 
tinction observed in the use of zero, seed, 
as this argument assumes, it being em- 
ployed indiscriminately to denote one or 
many. (See Gen. vii. 3; ix 9; xii. 7; 
Lev. xx. 2, Oe Nay, so far is this 
from being the fact, that it is no where, 
throughout the Bible, used in a 
form, with reference to the posterity of 
men. To meet this objection, it is evident 
that it can be of no use to argue, as some 
learned critics have done, that the word 
is used in the plural form, to denote chil- 
dren or posterity, in the rabbinical writ- 
ings ; nor, as ~ De have done, to shew 
that it is employed in the Old Testament 
in its singular form, to designate some in- 
dividual descendant of a person. Both 
these facts may be admitted ; but how 
do they affect the argument? They ra- 
ther tend to confirm the strength of the 
objection, by shewing that there was no 
such distinction observed in the use of 
the term as the argument of the apostle 
assumes. What, then, is to be e? 
Some critics, as Archbishop Newcome, 
have cut the knot which they could not 
untie, and cancelled the entire clause in 
which the difficulty lies. But this is 
scarcely defensible. Some, as Grotius, 
Doddridge, Burnet, and others, think that 
the apostle is only affirming, that the pro- 
mises made to Abraham are appropriated 
toone line of his descendants, and centered 
in one person; which he does with good 
sense and reason, but in bad Greek; thus 
imposing on the simplicity of the Galatians ! 
But this only shifts the difficulty without 
removing it; for if his Greek be bad, his 
argument can be good for little, as it is a 
verbal criticism. Mr. Slade thinks, that 
although the whole posterity of any per- 
son is properly denoted by the word in 
the singular number; yet, that in the 
case of Abraham, there was 7c a re- 
3 
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markable difference between the two 
lines of descendants which sprang from 
that if the divine promise had extended 
to both it would have been more ex- 
foriy affirmed by the use of the plural. 

acknight suggests, that the Jews refuted 
the claim of the Ishmaelites (who con- 
tended that they also, as the seed of 
Abraham, were inheritors of the pro- 
mises, ) by observing, that it is not said in 
seeds, that is in sons, as God would have 
said, had he meant beth Ishmael and 
Isaac; but in thy seed, and that the apos- 
tle might, therefore, with propriety turn 
their own argument against themselves : 
“the nations are to be blessed, not 
through the whole of Abraham’s seed, 
but through one part of it only, and 
through one individual of that part 
namely, Christ; according to the origin 
prophecy, Gen. iii. 15. But we fear that 
neither of these solutions will be consi- 
dered satisfactory by persons who feel the 
entire weight of the difficulty. Lord Bar- 
rington supposes that the word Xpto7vo¢ 
here signifies anointed, as in Ps. cv. 15: 
‘Touch not mine anointed.’ That the 
seed or the one seed, signifies all those of 
the works of the law and of faith, who 
are made one by being anointed with one 
Spirit; or by being baptized into one 
Spirit, as the one Spirit of the one Lord 
‘mediator,) and of one God, even the 

ather. But the covenant, or the pro- 
mises that God made to Abraham, he 
made to his seed: then it cannot be two 
seeds, he argues, for the apostle says, that 
one seed is Christ ; or the two different 
sorts of people, Jews and Gentiles, con- 
sidered as one, being anointed with the 
same Spirit; and, therefore, the promises 
and blessings belong to the Gentiles, who 
are of the one seed of faith, and have by 
it received the Spirit, as well as the Jews. 
Rosenmiiller and Dr. A. Clarke seem to 
adopt this view of the apostle’s argument. 
Let him receive it who can. 

“ Mr. Bloomfield has adopted the 
opinion of Borger, which, after all, differs 
but little from that of Whitby, and is to- 
pace inadequate, as we think, to meet the 
real difficulties of the case. 

* But it will be useless to extend these 
remarks: we have been induced tosay thus 
much, only in the hope that it may lead 
to a more careful investigation of the 
passage, . those who are competent to 
the task, For ourselves, we confess, that 
in whatever light we view the clause in 
question, it seems to militate against the 
argument of the writer, which is, that the 
blessings promised to Abraham and his 
seed, were not restricted to the Jews, but 
extended equally to the Gentiles, ver. 
14, &e. p. 466—468.” 
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Our limits forbid further ex- 
tracts, and we must therefore con- 
tent ourselves in closing with a 
general recommendation of this 
instructive volume. 


An Essay on Moral Freedom; with a Re- 
view of Whitby and Edwards on Free 
Will; and of Dr. Thomas Brown’s 
Theory of a Causation and Agency. By 
the Rev. Thomus Tully Crybbace, A.M. 
Whittaker. pp. 311. 8s. 6d. 


THE subject of free agency, viewed 
in connexion with the providence 
and grace of God, is a subject that 
has employed all the faculties of 
many of the most powerful minds ; 
and though it will, probably, never 
be cleared up in the present world, 
yet we confess, that we never can 
Join in the vulgar outcry, which 
sometimes is raised, in a lan- 
guage worthy of a better cause, 
against all attempts to understand 
whatever can be known of the con- 
ditions and responsibilities under 
which man is placed in his present 
state of probation, provided the 
inquiry be conducted in a manner 
suited to the serious nature of the 
subject, and not in the spirit of 
angry contention, which has too 
often disgraced it. That man pos- 
sesses controul over his actions, 
and to a certain, and, perhaps, 
very large extent also, over his 
thoughts, is a fact which every 
one is ready to acknowledge, and 
ou which every one proceeds. in 
the ordinary business of life, how- 
ever this may have been denied 
by some in the affairs of religion, 
And that all spiritual good in man 
is derived from some operation of 
God, distinct from the mere com- 
bination of outward causes, and 
distinct from the mere natural 
operation of man’s own mind, 
must be acknowledged by all who 
impartially receive the Bible as 
their ultimate authority. But the 
grand difficulty is to reconcile 
these two views, the one affecting 
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man’s responsibility, the other the 


divine sovereignty. That both 
these views are true we have no 
doubt, as they both seem to us to 
rest on indisputable evidence ; but, 
perhaps, they are only perfectly 
comprehended by the _ infinite 
mind. 

How far the author of the pre- 
sent work has thrown any light on 
the subjects connected with this 
inquiry, we must leave our readers 
to judge for themselves. The 
work is dedicated to Dr. Chal- 
mers, whose approbation it appears 
to have met with. 


* Of the leading principles of the pre- 
sent Essay, you formerly did me the 
honour to express your approbation ; and, 
since that time, I have had a public op- 
portunity of perceiving more fully how 
exactly the views here given coincide 
with your own, so far as you deemed it 
necessary to examine the subject.”— 
p. vi. 


The author thus states the ge- 
neral design of his work. 


“¢ Allow me to state briefly how far the 
subject of liberty has been satisfactorily 
explained, and at which points it still re- 
quires illustration. 

“Mr Hume, President Edwards, and 
others, have put beyond all doubt the uni- 
versality of causation or philosophical ne- 
cessity. Every thing has a cause, except 
the eternal First Cause, whose name 
therefore is, ‘1 am that [am ;’ and every 
action implies an agent who has had 
power to perform it. So far there is no 
difference of opinion; but should we 
hence conclude the. universality of any 
necessity opposed to freedom? Quite 
the reverse, This necessity, as shall be 
shown, is nothing but the simple fact, 
that agents exist, and proves no necessity 
but that which is stated in the propo- 
sition—a thing cannot be, and not be 
simultaneously. As a stone is, because it 
is solid, &c.; soa being is an agent. be- 
cause he has a power to secure the regular 

rformance of the actions peculiar to 

is nature. To maintain therefore the 
universality of philosophical necessity, is 
just to affirm the fact of the existence of 
agents; and accordingly, as shall be af- 
terwards shown, while one class of philo- 
sophers have written many a huge volume 
to prove to mankind, that while a being 
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is, he must be; another class: have stre- 
nuously maintained that in order to be 
free he must be annihilated. The dis- 
pute, as generally managed, between the 
necessitarian and libertarian, has traly 
regarded only the existence of the agent, 
and not the liberty or necessity of-an 
agent who actually has a being. The ne- 
cessity of the one states just the fact, J 
am; the liberty of the ether asserts, I 
am not. 

‘“*'To free us from all such misconcep- 
tions, we are first of all to inquire, what 
is an agent ; and then having settled this 
preliminary inquiry. and taken, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the existence of the being 
whose condition it is required to ascer- 
tain, we are prepared to inquire further, 
what is the liberty of such and such an 
agent, and what the opposite state of ne- 
cessity. The philosophical necessity is 
thé fact of his existence as a being pos- 
sessed of the power of agency; real ne- 
cessity can be nothing but a state of an 
agent who already exists. By thus dis- 
tinguishing philosophical and real neces- 
sity, we shall be delivered at once from a 
fearful host of arguments on both sides, 
which w''l be found utterly irrelevant 
and unmeaning ; and obtain a fine illus- 
tration of the justness of the remark of Dr. 
Brown, that ‘ to remove a number of cum- 
brous words is, in many cases, all that is 
necessary to render distinctly visible, as it 
were to our very glance, truths, which 
they and they only, have been for ages hi- 
ding from our view.’ 

“This true method of inquiry, indeed, 
was laid down by Edwards, though he 
did not carry it forward to its legitimate 
conclusions. Frecdom he proved to be 
the enjoyment of power; necessity to be 
the result of weakness. The voluntary 
agent, for example, is free when he is able 
to carry his will into effect, but labours 
under the opposite state of real neces- 
sity, when his will is opposed and fras- 
trated by irresistible physical force. To 
both these opposite states of being, it is 
plain, causation or philosophical necessity 
is equally necessary, that is, whether a 
being enjoy power and is free, or is weak 
and is oppressed by the superior power 
of another, the law of causation eqnally 
prevails. 

“ Pursuing the inquiry on this just 
principle, Edwards, and all the necessi- 
tarians admit that man is, in one sense, 
tree when he does as he chooses, and is in 
the opposite state of necessity when his 
will is opposed and resisted. And that 
man, when free from all compulsion and 
restraint, does uniformly act according to 
his volitions cannot be doubted, and so far 
all are agreed. The question thén be- 
comes, whether this is all the liberty en- 
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joyed by man. Hume, Edwards, &c. 
maintain that it is, and hold it absurd to 
imagine, that man should possess a higher 
degree of freedom than the power of 
doing as he chooses and finds most agree- 
able. 

“ That this is the whole of free will, as 
it is usually termed, or all the liberty of 
the voluntary agent who regulates his 
actions by his volitions, Mr. Locke long 
since demonstrated ; but that it is not all 
the liberty possessed by man shall after- 
wards appear. It is common to man with 
the brutes; and it is not the muscular 
motions consequent upon volition, but the 
will itself which man is required, by the 
law of God, to regulate ; and therefore if 
he has the power only of determining his 
actions by his volitions, but not of con- 
trolling and regulating the volitions them- 
selves, he plainly cannot be the subject of 
moral obligation. This power is the pro- 
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per freedom of a moral agent. As the 
willing animal regniates his actions, can 
the moral agent, in like manner, deter- 
mine and regulate his volitions? It is 
not the question, does man act with a 
motive or according to the strongest, for 
that he does so will he be found simply to 
state the fact, either that he is a voluntary 
or moral agent, according as the term 
motive is taken to signify the desire or 
the perception of an object; nor is it the 
question, whether man wills as he pleases, 
for that is an unmeaning truism ;—bat it 
is, can the thinking and intelligent being 
controul and regulate his volitions, in the 
same manner as the willing animal regu- 
lates his muscular motions. 

“ To ascertain in what this power con- 
sists, in what manner and to what extent 
it is enjoyed, is the object of this Essay.” 
~-pp. viil.—xii. 
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A Guide to the Practical Reading of 
the Bible. By W. Carpenter. 
Holdsworth and Ball. Price 5s. 


Tuts neat little manual comprises a 
great deal of useful information upon 
the Bible generally, and upon its in- 
spiration in particular. The first part 
contains a Bibliographical and Cri- 
tical Account of the English Bible ; 
the second part, Suggestions and Ob- 
servations on the reading and study 
of the Bible. The third part is on 
the genuineness, authenticity, and 
divine origin of the Bible, and occu- 
pies nearly half the volume. Although 
the work is, in a great measure, acom- 
pilation, yet it is a compilation well 
‘made, and likely to communicate to 
the reader much useful information. 
We could, indeed, have wished that 
the author had made it more strictly 
what its title imports, without endea- 
vouring to compress into it the argu- 
ment for the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. All guides to the practical 
reading of the Scriptures, should 
proceed at once upon the assumption 
of genuineness and authenticity. In 


case of any future edition, we recom- 
mend the author to separate the work 
into two; and let us have a manual 
for the reading of sacred Scripture, 


another manual for its evidences. A 
judicious and comprehensive review 
of the whole evidences, compressed 
into a volume like the present, would 
be a valuable service to the cause of 
Christianity at the present time. 





The Family Baptist; or a Treatise 
on the Subjects, Mode, and Moral 
Designs of Christian Baptism, in 
relation to Individuals, Families, 
Churches, and Missions. By George 
Newbury, Burham, Bucks. Westley 
and Davis. 3s. 6d. 


Ir is not often that we stir the Bap- 
tismal controversy, though provoca- 
tions are not infrequent in the pages 
of contemporary periodicals. An oc- 
casional reference to the subject. how- 
ever, is our duty, and is, doubtless, 
expected of us by the denomination 
whose principles we advocate. It is 
not our intention to occupy the minds 
of our readers with any discussion of 
the subject on the present occasion ; 
nor shall we even enter into an analy- 
sis of the excellent publication before 
us. Our views and principles are 
already well known. When urgent 
Occasion requires it, we are ready to 
defend them; but Christian charity 
and the love of peace forbid us, need- 
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lessly, to moot controversies with our 


brethren. A publication, however, 
like the present, cannot be silently 
passed by. Without any elaborate 
dissertations upon etymology, or any 
entangling and interminable wran- 
glings upon the import and use of 
Greek prepositions, the author of 
this small volume has raised an im- 
pregnable defence of the practice of 
infant baptism. A more intelligible, 
complete, and satisfactory vindication 
of the principles of Pedobaptism, we 
hesitate not to say, has rarely been 
presented to the Christian church. It 
is evidently the result of much re- 
search, of an extensive and patient 
examination of the sacred records, 
and of great candour and discrimi- 
nation. We recommend the work to 
ministers, students, and especially to 
the attention of Missionary Societies 
and their agents, While we recom- 
mend the work to such persons, let it 
not be supposed that it is suited only 
to them. We have great pleasure i: 
saying, it is equally adapted to the 
humblest and most unlettered Chris- 
tian, whose anxious inquiry is, “‘ What 
saith the Scripture?” We regret ex- 
ceedingly that the typography has not 
been more carefully watched. The 
author’s distance from the press is 
pleaded in extenuation ; but we hope 
to see a second edition, and that, 
in this respect, it will be a greatly im- 
proved one. The work deserves it. 





Prayer; a Poem in Four Cantos. 
By Frederick Edwards. Hurst 
and Chance. 7s. 6d. pp. 215. 


Tuts work is written by the brother of 
a young gentleman, whose eminent 
natural talents and piety gave a pro- 
mise of his being a highly useful 
member of society, and an ornamental 
member of the Christian church; but 
who has been called, by his early 
death, to adorn another and a nobler 
sphere. It is dedicated by the author 
to a gentleman who is well known as a 
patron in the literary world, as a token 
of gratitude to him for his kindness to 
the deceased, of whom he was the 
friend. 

There are passages in the volume 
which give promise of future excel- 
lence, should the author pursue his 
art with the aim at still higher things ; 
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for of them we think him capable ; 
witness some of the lines among the 
fragments at the end, ‘“‘ On seeing 
Marshal Ney’s Tomb, in Pére la 
Chaise.” The Poem on Prayer, which 
constitutes the bulk of the work, is, 
throughout of a devotional tendency, 
and, as a whole, will please the pious 
reader. We quote the following short 
stanza from the second Canto. 


“And though His ear may seem afar 


to be, BO 
As though he heard not, nor had pitied 
thee ; 
The softest sigh e’er launched upon the 


air. 
Each pearly tear, and least remembered 


prayer ; 
Each swell of heart, that brought the 
rising groan, 
And every wish that up to Him had flown ; 
By watching Angels, have been wafted 
there, 
And breath’d in music to his list’ning ear ; 
Nor in this mind, though Nature’s hosts 


may cry, 
Will thy petition unremembered lie. 


“Child of the earth! and though thou 
long should’st weep, 

And hope exhausted should be tall’d 
asleep ; 

Not surer travels at the morning’s call, 

From yonder sun, towards this earthly 
bal 

Ten thousand raysimmingled in the sweep, 

T’ illume the earth, and wanton o’er the 
deep; 

Than God's soft mercy, soon shall stream 
on thee, 

Thy pardon breathe, and set thy spirit 
free.” Canto II. 


The Life of Samuel Rutherford, &c. 
&e. By Thomas Murray, F.A.S.E. 
Edinburgh. 12mo. 


We have entertained the most affec- 
tionate respect for the character of 
Rutherford, ever since we became 
acquainted with his ‘‘ Religious Let- 
ters.” Asa mere literary production, 
we cannot, indeed, extol the merits 
of that book very highly: though 
many bursts of genius irradiate its 
pages, its occasional vulgarity of 
thought, and its continued uncouth- 
ness of phraseology, at least to sou- 
thern ears, render it any thing but cap- 
tivating. We regard it in a more 
solemn light, as the exhibition of un- 
common and high-toned piety. In 
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this respect it scarcely has its equal in 
the extended range of experimental 
theology. We were therefore de- 
lighted wien we heard that the bio- 
graphy of its author was at length 
undertaken. The theological history 
of Scotland, rich and interesting as 
confessedly it is, could not spare the 
memory of Rutherford without a seri- 
ous diminution v: its splendour. His 
energy of mind, his learning, his pro- 
found acquaintance with the compli- 
cated controversies of his day, would 
alone suffice to raise him above the 
ordinary height of divines, butindepen- 
dently of these qualifications, he pos- 
sessed, in a remarkable degree, that 
glow and fervour of religious feeling, 
which imparts to the most solemn and 
devotional writings a tone of poetry, 
and affords to the reader the enchant- 
ment of genius, without its ordinary 
emasculating and vitiating tendency. 
Mr. Murray has executed his task in 
a commendable manner : the incidents 
of Rutherford’s life are laid down 
with regularity and perspicuity, and 
altogether, the book is decidedly inte- 
resting. If we presume to point out 
some deficiencies, the author will, 
we hope, receive them in the same 

irit of candour which he has dis- 
ee throughout his pages. We 
ament the absence of a synoptic view 
of Mr. Rutherford’s numerous publi- 
cations. We ‘concede that a list suf- 
ficiently exact of his writings is ap- 
pended, but there is no arranged and 
concentrated view of his authorship, 
no clear delineation of his specific 
qualities as a theologian, or of the 
eneral character of his works. Ifan 
instance be required of that precision 
which we lament the absence of in the 
present case, we should refer to Orme’s 
Synopsis of the Works of Dr. Owen, 
which is, perhaps, as lucid a commen- 
tary on a literary and theological 
writer as modern biography presents. 
We allow, that Rutherford moved 
within a narrower sphere than Owen, 
and that his more contracted orb 
needed not so careful an examination ; 
but yet there were Hy eae oe in 
Rutherford’s habits of thinking, that 


discriminated him from the mass of 
every-day theologians, and it is our 
complaint that such peculiarities are 
not defined, nor their influence on his 


writings illustrated. We have a more 
serious objection to an expression oc- 
curring in p. 333, where Mr. Murray, 
speaking of Rutherford’s polemical 
writings, says, ‘ that they are superior 
to any of the polemical writings that 
belong to the same period” Surely 
Mr. Murray did not properly consider 
this assertion. If we may judge from 
what we have seen of Rutherford’s 
polemical pieces, we should charac- 
terize them as confused, cloudy, and 
unconnected in the highest degree. 
His ‘Spiritual Antichrist” is, we 
conceive, the worst conducted argu- 
mentative treatise of the age in which 
it was produced. Can Mr. Murray 
really think that Rutherford’s pole- 
mical writings can stand for a moment 
in comparison with those of Owen, 
Twiss, Kendal, Jeanes, or John Good- 
win? We have remarked, also, seve- 
ral instances of Scottish idiom, directly 
in violation of the accredited rules of 
grammatical propriety. We hope the 
author will receive these animadver- 
sions in good spirit: after all the de- 
ductions we have made, we are yet 
pleased with the book, and doubt not 
it will prove generally instructive, 


Life of John Erskine, Baron of Dun, 
Edinburgh. 12mo. 


Tuts is the life of a gentleman but 
little known to the present age, and 
who, in all probability, will not be 
more familiar to that which is to come, 
except his fame be blazoned by a 
stronger voice than that which now 
undertakes the office. If we thought 
it probable that our words would be 
heard amidst the deafening roar of the 
heart-stirring sounds which call forth 
the energies of literary aspirants, we 
should boldly protest against this in- 
crease of books without a correspon- 
dent increase of information, This rage 
for multiplying the mere physical and 
mechanical literature is truly alarm- 
ing! These soulless volumes of dull 
materiality are the very impediments 
of our literature. In the present in- 
stance we may venture to assert, that 
to any one moderately versed in the 
history of the reformation in Scotland, 
not one new fact will be gathered by 
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the perusal of the life of the Baron of 
Dun, excepting perhaps that this wor- 
thy man was born in 1509 and died in 


1591. If any of our readers think 
these points of information a sufficient 
reward for the exercise of two hours’ 
patience in wading through the 161 
pages of this volame, we envy not 
their taste, though we certainly ought 
to honour their disinterestedness. 


A Treatise on Mechanics, by Captain 
H. Kater, V.P.R.S. ond Rev. Dr. 
Lardner, L.L.D. F.R.S., 12mo. 
pp. 342. 6s. Longman and Co. 

Lives of eminent British Lawyers. 
By Henry Roscoe, Esq. V2mo. pp. 
428. 6s. Longman and Co. 


Tuese Volumes, form the fifth and 
sixth of Dr. Larnder’s Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia, and fully sustain the expecta- 
tions which their elegant precursors 
excited. It affords the liveliest satis- 
faction to observe how successfully 
one of the least inviting portions of 
natural philosophy, Mechanics, is 
treated in the volume before us, so 
that no reader of ordinary intelligence 
can peruse it without interest and 
information. 

The volume of Legal Biography is 
replete with interest, and as it may be 
purchased in a detached form, fur- 
nishes a most agreeable and instruc- 
tive present for youthful lawyers, who 
must have not only an enthusiasm for 
their profession excited, but their love 
of justice and patriotism increased by 
its perusal. The following extract 
from the life of John Selden will in- 
terest some of our readers, 


“Some traits of Selden’s personal cha- 
racter remain to be mentioned. His 
kindness to scholars in distress has been 
recorded in a letter from Merrick Ca- 
saubon to the primate Usher: ‘I was 
with Mr. Selden after I had been with 
your grace, whom, upon some intimation 
of my present condition and necessities, 
I found so noble as that he did not only 
presently furnish me with a considerable 
sum, but was so free and forward in his 
expressions, as that I could not find inmy 
heart to tell him much of my purpose of 
selling, lest it might sound as a further 
prin Dh upon him, of whom T had already 
received so much,’ Notwithstanding the 
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courtesy and affability of which Lord Cla- 
rendon speaks, it appears that upon some 
occasions the habits of the scholar over- 
came the usual urbanity of Selden’s dis- 
position. Weare told by Calomies, that 
when Isaac Vossius was sometimes as- 
cending his staircase to pay him a visit, 
Selden, being engaged in some deep re- 
search, would call out to him from his 
study that he was not at leisure for con- 
versation. Whitelock, however, says, 
that ‘his mind wasas great as his learning; 
that he was as hospitable and generous 
as any man, and as good company to those 
whom he liked.’ As to his religious opi- 
nions, we have the testimony of Sir Mat- 
thew Hale. ‘{ know,’ says Baxter, 
in his additional notes on the life 
of Hale, -you are acquainted how 
greatly he valued Mr. Selden, being one 
of his executors, and his books and picture 
being still near him. I think it meet, 
therefore, to remember that because many 
Hobbists do report that Mr. Selden was at 
the heart an infidel, and inclined to the 
opinions of Hobbes, [ desired him to tell 
me the truth herein: and he oft professed 
to me that Mr. Selden was a resolved se- 
rious Christian, and that he was a great 
adversary to Hobbes’ errors, and that he 
had seen him openly oppose him so ear- 
nestly, as either to depart from him or 
drive bim out of the room.’ In another 
place, Baxter tells us that Selden would 
not have Hobbes in his chamber while he 
was dying, calling out ‘ No atheist!” But 
according to Mr. D’Israeli, it appears 
from Aubrey’s papers that Hobbes stood 
by the side of his dying friend. 


Without pledging ourselves to the 
approval of every sentiment in Mr. 
Roscoe’s volume, we renew our general 
recommendation of this very instruc- 
tive, and, we doubt not, popular series. 


The Life of John Elict, the Apostle 
of the Indians, Se, Se. Edinburgh. 
l2mo,. 1828. 


Dovustiess if renown were always 
proportionate to the real value of hu- 
man actions, the names of Eliot, and 
Brainerd, and Schwartz, and Smith, 
would be heard with more enthusiasm 
than has ever greeted the monarchs 
and heroes of the world. Even the 
more thoughtful and religious part of 
the community has not yet learned 
to regard the best friends of the bu- 
man race with becoming veneration, 
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else we should long since have seen a 
more extensive and concentrated his- 
tory of missionary exertions than has 
etappeared. The efforts of Eliot on 
half of the North American Indians, 
have been before presented to the pub- 
lic, in a distinct memoir, written by 
Cotton Mather: the present work isa 
remodification of the materials before 
published, with the addition of new 
facts from records which have been 
published subsequently to Mather’s 
book. We rejoice to see the subject 
brought forward, and should more 
rejoice to see an analysis of Mis- 
sionary exertions from the earliest 
periods, with especial relation to those 
which have emanated from Great Bri- 
tain. The early history of the Saxons 
presents some very interesting facts, 
which might be advantageously rescu- 
ed from oblivion. The names of Bo- 
niface, and Williberd, and Raban 
Maurus, and other Saxon and British 
missionaries, though perhaps unknown 
to many in these days, are worthy of 
being registered in a more ostensible 
manner than has hitherto been effected. 
This volume is creditably written, and 
if, as we have been informed, it be the 
production of a missionary student, it 
gives the religiousworld a pledge that 
the example which the young author 
has brought forward to the attention 
of the public, will be followed by him- 
self in the future routine of his disin- 
terested labours. 





Rich’s Short-Hand, improved by Dr. 
Doddridge. Edited by the Rev. T. 
Wood, B.A. London: Lithogra- 
phed. pp. 22. Hunter. 2s. 6d. 


Practical System of Short-Hand, 
being a Selection of the Practice of 
the Art, divested of all theoretical, 

‘fluous, and extraneous Mat- 
ter: intended to lead the young 
Beginner to an immediat i 
ance with the useful and necessary 
Information requisite for its rapid 
attainment: containing easy Rules 
and Exercises, simplified by various 
Examples, practical and compre- 
hensive Elucidations, without tedi- 
ousness, fatigue, and perplexity to 
the Learner. Dedicated tv all 


A 





acquaint- 


Theological, Medical, and Legal 
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By J. Carstairs. 800. 


Professors. 

pp. 80. 3s. 
STENOGRAFHY possesses so many 
capabilities of useful application, that 
we should say to every intelligent 
youth—learn Short-hand—and learn 
it by any system, rather than not learn 
Short-hand. For by this happy art, 
like the notarii of Rome, the fervid 
addresses of the most rapid orators 
may be secured—vast stores of know- 
ledge may be rapidly accumulated— 
the burden of an extensive corre- 
spondent may be much alleviated—and 
the most private thoughts securely 
registered. We are admonished, how- 
ever, by the first article before us, to 
qualify the last member of the prece- 
ding sentence, as it recalls the name 
of one who confided in vain to the ob- 
livious security of this invention, and 
whose posthumous reputation has 
been treacherously assailed by the 
cupidity of a reckless transcriber. 

Dr. Doddridge was so impressed 
with the importance of this art to 
studious persons, that it is said the 
pupils in his academy were, upon 
their entrance, required to learn Rich's 
Short-hand, with some improvements 
suggested by the Doctor. In the 
characters of that system, therefore, 
all the men of that school were accus- 
tomed to write, not only their dis- 
courses and private memoranda, but 
also their letters to each other, so that 
Mr. Orton mentions that he had only 
two correspondents who did not use it. 
This system is, therefore, a key to 
multitudes of Short-hand manuscripts, 
written by dissenters of a former age ; 
and though we could not recommend 
the system to a learner, yet it is due to 
Mr. Wood to acknowledge that he has 
conferred an obligation on the public, 
by the present very neat edition of 
Rich, which is the best specimen of 
lithographic writing we remember to 
have seen, 

Mr. Carstairs’s system, if it de- 
serve the name, is the most surpris- 
ing specimen of the modern antigae 
we ever met with. 

Never, since the fanciful days of 
Holdsworth and Aldridge, some half 
century since, when the lips, the 
palate, the under jaw, and the lower 
and upper surface of the tongue, with 
the passage for the breath, were 
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depicted by diagrams, do we remem- 
ber to have seen “ mouth,” “‘ eye,” 
and “ear,” represented by their out- 
lines, or contours. This mode of 
“ Natural” Short-hand, we trust, had 
given way to the simple and adequate 
properties of a pure, well-adjusted 
alphabet; but though we are disap- 
pointed in our anticipations, we still 
hold the opinion, that any individual 
who proves himself to be so defective 
in knowledge and taste, as to admit 
into his system of Short-hand, sym- 
bols and arbitraries, is incompetent to 
project a “‘ Practical System” worthy 
of a name. 

Hence, we seriously recommend Mr. 
Carstairs to abandon bis crude attempt, 
and to adopt Harding’s improvement 
of Taylor’s Universal Stenography, 
which, though itself in some measure 
deteriorated by the admission of arbi- 
traries, is a basis on which Mr, H. 
bids fair to construct a beautiful and 
complete scheme, if his perseverance 
and sticcess shall be in proportion to 
the progress exhibited in his latest 
(the eighth) edition. 

* By such a course, Mr. Carstairs 


would secure to his pupils an acquire- 
ment which they will not be disposed 
hastily to forget ; and his own advan- 
tage as a meritorious teacher will be 
promoted. 





Philothea: or, Hints to Young Chris- 

tians. 12mo. pp 134. 3s. London. 
Tuts volume of “ Hints” is divided 
into Four Parts, each containing nu- 
merous chapters, on various subjects, 
connected with experimental and prac- 
tical Christianity, and may be pro- 
bably read by the class of persons for 
whom it is intended. 





My Own Story: a Tale of Old Times. 
18mo. pp. 168. 2s. Dublin and 
London. 


AN affecting story respecting the Trish 
rebellion, told by a sensible and pre- 
tended garrulous old lady. This tale 
is of the same class as those of Ed- 
ward O’Hara, Elmer Castle, &c. &c., 
and is written with equal talent.and 
spirit. : 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


IN THE PRESS. 


* Sir Isaac Newton and the Modern 
Socinians foiled in the attempt to prove 
a Corruption in the Text of 1 Timothy 
iii. 16. Geog e pavepwdn ev capkt: 
and the True Reading established on 
principles of general and Biblical Criti- 
cism.” By E. Henderson, Professor of 
Divinity and the Oriental Languages at 
Highbury College. 

The Rev. I. Topham, M.A. F.R.S.L. 
has nearly ready for publication a small 
Collection of Prayers in easy Language 
for every Day in the Week. 


An Exposition of the Doctrine of Ori- 


ginal Sin, by a Layman, is nearly ready 
for publication 
Nearly ready, Part V. of the Rev. 


N, S. NO. 67. 


John Morison’s Exposition of the Book 
of Psalms. 

In the Press, British Zion’s Watch- 
Tower, in the Sardian Night, being four 
Sermons on Psalm Ixxxii, 5. By the 
Rev. Henry Cole, A.M. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

The Moral Muse, a present for Young 
Ladies. By Emma Price, 12mo. 7s. 

A Funeral Discourse on the Death of 
the Rev. William Orme, by the Rev. 
Joseph Fletcher, A.M. to which is pre- 
fixed the Address delivered at the Inter- 
ment by Dr. Winter. 

The Dying Hours of a Young Villager, 
a True Narrative. By Field Flowers, 
B.A. Curate of North Thoresby and 
Grainsby. Second Edition, price 2d. 
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CONGREGATIONALISTS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


The fundamental principle of Congre- 
gationalism, and that from which the 
name is derived, is, that each congrega- 
tion, assembly, or brotherhood of pro- 
fessed Christians, meeting together for 
religious purposes, in one place, is a com- 
plete church. It may commune with 
other churches, but it is a church of 
itself, and not by virtue of any connexion 
with another body of Christians. It has 
the right, under Christ, to appoint its own 
officers, to discharge the duties of worship, 
to observe the instituted sacraments, and 
to exercise discipline upon its own mem- 
bers. The name, Independent, is some- 
times applied to Congregational churches, 
but it is not strictly accurate. They are 
independent so as this, that one 
church cannot authoritatively control ano- 
ther. But they hold the most friendly 
mutual intercourse, for various purposes, 

In the year 1602, a church was ga- 
thered on the borders of the counties of 
York, Notti , and Lincoln, in Eng- 
land, which chose two ministers, Mr. 
Richard Clifton, and Mr. John Robinson. 
For the sake of enjoying unmolested the 
rights of conscience, a great part of the 
congregation, under the direction of 
Messrs. Robinson and Brewster, sailed 
for Amsterdam, in Holland. After spend- 
ing a year in that city, they removed to 
Leyden, where they remained together 
eleven years. On the 2d of July, 1620, 
a part of them sailed from Holland for 
America, and on the 22d of December, 
landed at Plymouth. From Mr. Robinson 
and his Society, Congregationalists gene- 
rally take their rise. They are principally 
confined to New E: A number of 
Congregational churches, are, however, 
scattered over other parts of the country. 

Formerly there were three officers 
known in these churches, Pastors, ruling 
Elders, and Deacons. The intermediate 
class is now discontinued. The constitu- 
tion of these churches, so far as there is 
any, is derived from ancient congrega- 
tional writers on this subject, from the 
Cambridge Platform of 1648, and the 
collateral discussions, from the Saybrook 
Platform, and from general usage. The 
Cambridge Platform was framed, at a 
meeting of ministers, consisting of the 
clergy of Massachusetts, with as many as 
could be collected from the three other 
New England Colonies. They were con- 
vened by order of the general Court of 
Massachusetts, at Cambridge, in August 


1648. The Platform was accepted by the 
Government and by the churches in the 
same year. Some of its provisions are no 
longer observed ; others are of established 
authority at the present time. The Say- 
brook Platform was framed by delegates 
from the churches of Connecticut, who 
met at Saybrook in September 1708. It 
was formed on account of some dissatis- 
faction with the Cambridge Platform, 
and from a desire to effect a closer bond 
of union among the churches of the 
Colon 


y- 
I. Generat ConFERENCE OF MAINE, 


Meeting at Winthorp, Tuesday before the 
fourth Wednesday of June, 1830. 
Rev. Asa CumminGs, Portland, Cor- 
responding Secretary. 

1. York Conference.-- Pastors, 15. Va- 
cant churches, 5, Communicants, 1216. 

2. Cumberland Conference.--Pastors, 
23. Vacant churches, 8. Communicants, 
2666. 

3. Lincoln Conference.-- Pastors, 12. 

Vacant. churches, 4. Communicants, 

1196. 

4. Hancock and Waldo Conference.-- 
Pastors, 7. Vacant churches,7. Com- 
municants, 797. 

5. Kennebec Conference.-- Pastors, 11. 
Vacant churches, 7. Communicants, 990. 

6. Penobscot Conference. -- Pastors, 5. 
Vacant churches, 8,  Communicants, 
680. 

7. Oxford Conference.--Pastors, 13. 
Vacant churches, 6. Communicants, 
1070. 

8. Somerset Conference.— Pastors, 9. 
Vacant churches, 6. Communicants, 
456. 

9. Washington Conference.—Pastors, 
5. Vacant churches, 5. Communicants, 
402. 

Total in connexion, as far as ascer- 
tained, Pastors, 100. Vacant churches, 
57. Communicants, 9283. 


Il. Generat Association or NEw 
HAMPSHIRE. 


Meeting at Portsmouth, on the first 
Tuesday of September, 1830. Rev. 
Joun H. Cuurcn, D.D. Pelham, 
Secretary. 

1. Caledonia Association.— Pastors, 2. 

Vacant churches, 10. Communicants, 

614, 
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2. Deerfield Association.—Pastors, 10. 


Vacant churches, 3. Communicants, 
1192. 

3. Haverhill Association. -- Pastors, 8. 
Communicants, 812. 


4 Hollis Association.— Pastors, 6. Va- 
cant churches, 1. Communicants, 1325. 

5. Hopkinton Association — Pastors,14. 
Vacant churches, 5. Communicants, 
2074. 

6. Monodnoc Association.-- Pastors, 13. 
Vacant churches, 3. Communicants, 
2139. 

7. Orange Association. -- Pastors, 9. 
Vacant churches, 2. Communicants, 
1072. 

8. Piscataqua Association. -- Pastors, 
14. Vacant churches,7. Communicants, 
1772. 

9. Plymouth Association.—Pastors, 4. 
Vacant churches, 4. Communicants, 480, 

10. Union Association.— Pastors, 11. 
Vacant churches, 1. Communicants, 
1706. 

1. Sullivan Association.— Pastors, 7. 
Vacant churches, 3. Communicants, 
1032. 

12. Tamworth Association.— Pastors, 5. 
Vacant churches, 1. Communicants, 451. 

Total in connexion, so far as ascer- 
tained, Pastors, 103. Vacant churches, 
38. Communicants, 14,259. 


III. GeneERAL CONVENTION OF 
VERMONT 


Meeting at Ruland, on the second Tues- 
day of September, 1830. Rev. THomas 
A. MerriL1, Middlebury, Register. 

1. Windham Association.— Pastors, 11. 

Vacant chnrches, 8. Communicants, 1879. 
2. Orange Association. Pastors, 6. 

Vacant churches, 5. Communicants, 839. 
3. Windsor Association.—Pastors, 9. 

Vacant churches, 4. Communicants, 

1057. 

4. Royalton Association.— Pastors, 10. 


Vacant churches, 3. Communicants, 
1179. 

5. Montpelier Association. — Pastors, 7. 
Vacant rches, 8, Communicants, 
1165. 


6. Addison Association.-- Pastors, 11, 
Vacant churches, 7. Communicants. 
1843. 

7, Rutland Association --Pastors, 7. 
Vacant churches, 4. Communicants, 833 

8. North Western Association.— Pas- 
tors, 13. Vacant charches, !5. 

9. Black River Association.— Pastors, 
6. Vacant churches, 1. Communicants, 
645. 

10. Pawlet Association.—Pastors, 11. 
Vacant churches, 4. Communicants, 
1274. 
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11. Caledonia Association.— Pastors, 7. 
Vacant churches, 7. Communicants, 997. 

12. Orleans Association.—Pastors, 4. 
Vacant churches, 12. Communicants, 

In connexion, so far as ascertained, 
Pastors, 102. Vacant churches, 78. Com- 
mmunicants, 12,699, 


IV. GENERAL AssOcIATION OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Meeting at Groton, on the fourth Tuesday 
of June, 1830. Rev. THomas SNELL, 
D. D. North Brookfield, Secretary. 


1. Berkshire Association —- Pastors, 20. 
Vacant churches, 3. Communicants, 
4216. 

2. Mountain Association.— Pastors, 10. 
Vacant churches, 1. Communicants, 844. 

3. Franklin Association.—Pastors, 8. 
Vacant churches, 4. | Communicants, 
1696. 

4. Hampshire Central Association.-- 
Pastors, 20. Vacant churches, 5. Com- 
municants, 3743. 

5. Hampden Association.— Pastors, 12. 
Vacant churches, 7. Communicants, 
2930. 

6. Braskfield Association —Pastors, 16. 
Communicants, 2392. 

7. Worcester Central Association.-- 
Pastors, 10. Communicauts, 1590. 

8. Worcester North Association.—Pas- 
tors, 6. Communicants, 1111 

9. Harmony Association.—Pastors, 12. 
Communicants, 1279. 

10. Middlesex Union Association.-— 
Pastors, 8. Vacant churches, 1. Com- 
municants, 857. 

11. Andover Association.—Pastors, 14. 
Communicants, 2160. 

12. Haverhill Association.—Pastors, 8, 
Vacant churches, 1. Communicants, $25. 

13. Essex Middle Association.— Pas- 
tors, 12. Vacant churches, 2. Commu- 
nicants, 1192. 

14. Salem and Vicinity Association.— 
Pastors, 13. Vacant churches, 1. Com- 
municants, 2134. 

15. Suffolk North Association._- Pas- 
tors, 11. Vacant churches, 1. Commu- 
nicants, 1760. 

16. ‘olk South Association.— Pas- 
tors, 9. Vacant churches, 1. Commu- 
vicants, 1355. 

17. Norfolk Association —Pastors, 13. 
Communicants, 1627. 

18. Taunton and Vici Association. 
—Pastors, 9. Vacant churches, 1. Com- 


19. Old Colony Association.-- Pastors, 
16. Vacant churches, 2. Communicants, 
1587. 

20. Barnstable Association.--Pastors, 

3Dd2 








12. Vacant churches, 2, Communicants, 
1735. 

Total in connexion, so far as ascer- 
tained, Pastors, 243. Vacant churches, 
31. Communicants, 35,620. 


V. Genera Association oF Con- 
NECTICUT. 

Meeting at Wethersfield, on the third 
Tuesday of June, 1830. Rev, Casvin 
Cuapin, D.D. Wethersfield, Rocky- 
Hill, Register. 

- 1. Hartford North Association.—- Pas- 

tors, 20. Vacant churches, 1. 

2. Hartford South Association.—Pas- 

tors, 14; Vacant churches, 1. 

3. New Haven West Association.—Pas- 

tors, 11. Vacant churches, 8. 

4. New Haven East Association.— Pas - 

tors, }3. 

5. New London Association.— Pastors, 

14. Vacant churches, 5. 

6. Fairfield West Association.—Pastors, 

11. Vacant churches, 6. 

7. Fairfield East Association.—Pastors, 

6. Vacant churches, 6. 

8.. Windham Association. — Pastors, 15. 

Vacant churches, 3. 

9. Litchfield North Association —Pas- 

tors, 18. Vacant churches, 4. 

10. Litchfield South Association. Pas- 

tors, 13. Vacant churches, 3. 

11. Middlesex Association. —Pastors,13. 

Vacant churches, 2. 

12. Tolland Association.--Pastors, 14. 

Vacant churches, 2. 

Total in connexion, so far as known, 
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Pastors, 162. Vacant churches, 41, Com- 


municants not reported. Churches not 

in connexion with the General Associ- 

ation, 7. Most of the Congregational 

churches in Connecticut are connected 

in Consociations. 

VI. EVANGELICAL CONSOCIATION 
Ruope Istanp. 


Meeting at South Kingston, on the 2d 
Tuesday of June, 1830. 


Pastors, 10. 


OF 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


Ministers, 800. Vacant churches, 250. 
Communicants, 120,000. 

Of the Ministers, about seventy were 
formerly assisted, in a greater or less de- 
gree, in obtaining an education for the 
ministry, by the American Education So- 
ciety. 

Each of these greater Ecclesiastical 
bodies annually coreet two clerical dele- 
gates to attend the meetings of the kin- 
dred associations; and the document 
from which this paper is abridged, con- 
tains lists of from 6 to 24 gentlemen, 
who are either delegated or nominated as 
substitutes in case of failure. 

When will the Congregational churches 
of Great Britain improve their abundant 
advantages, and present to the Christian, 
and to the unbelieving world, a spectacle 
of union like this? which, if formed, 
would seeure a much greater degree of 
numerical strength, with the additional 
advantage of greater proximity. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE PROTESTANT 
DISSENTING DBPUTIES FOR THE ABO- 
LITION OF SLAVERY. 


At a meeting of the Deputies from the 
sev Congregations of Protestant 
Dissenters of the three Dencminations, 
in and within twelve miles of London, 
appointed to rer their Civil Rights, 
held at the King’s Head Tavern, in 
the Poultry, London, on Friday, the 
28th day of May, 1830; 


Witiiam Smitn, Esa. M.P. in the 
, Chair ; 


Resolved, — That this Deputation, feel- 
ing the deepest interest in the present 
degraved state of the Slaves in the 
British Colonies, and the greatest anx- 
iety san the Abolition Poy inhuman 
system of Slavery throughout every part 
or his Majesty's dominions, strongly re- 
commend to the various Congregations of 


Protestant Dissenters in the United King- 
dom, to Petition both Houses of Partlia- 
ment for the speedy accomplishment of 
that Abolition. 

That the Committee of this Deputation 
be instructed forthwith to prepare Peti- 
tions to both Houses of Parliament from 
this Deputation, for the Abolition of 
Slavery throughout the British Domi- 
nions, and that the body of Deputies be 
summoned to meet for the consideration 
of such Petitions, om Friday, the 4th day 
of June next. 

That the Committee of this Deputation 
be instructed to render every assistance 
in its power to the Anti-Slavery Society, 
in furthering their intention of procuring 

titions from Dissenting Congregations 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

That these Resolutions be communi- 
cated to the Anti-Slavery Society, with 
authority to its Committee to make such 
use thereof as they may think proper, 
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At a subsequent Meeting of the Depu- 
ties, held on Friday, the 4th day of 
June, 1830 ; 


Wirttam Smith, Fsq. M.P. in the 
hair ; 


The Petition to Parliament for the 
Abolition of Slavery was read ; of which 
the following is a copy : -- 


The humble Petition of the undersigned 
Protestant Dissenters, being Deputies 
from the several Congregations of Pro- 
testant Dissenters of the Three Deno- 
minations, Presbyterian, Independent, 
and Baptist, in and within twelve miles 
of London, appointed to protect their 
Civil Rights ; 


Humbly sheweth,—That. your Peti- 
tioners have, in the course of their duty, 
been frequently compelled to appeal to 
the justice of His Majesty’s Government 
against the oppressive acts of the West 
Indian Colonial Assemblies, and the po- 

ular violences committed in those 
islands, in contempt of the provisions of 
the Toleration Act, and of the established 
rule by which the laws of the mother 
country are acknowledged to be in force 
there, unless expressly altered by com- 
petent authority. . 

Your Petitioners are enabled to state, 
with grateful satisfaction, that in all in- 
stances their ications have been suc- 
cessful. The just and liberal feeling of 
the British Councils has uniformly yielded 
to their representations, and expressed 
strong disapprobation of such injurious 
conduct. They regret, however, to say, 
that defeats have not subdued the spirit 
of intolerance, but that on the contrary, 
renewed attempts have recently been 
made to im still severer restrictions 
on the religious instruction of the siave. 

They had flattered themselves that the 
Toleration Act was of too weighty and 
important a character to have admitted 
of any attempt at its abrogation by any 
mere local legislature, however conse- 
quential in its own eyes. They had 
thought, and still think, that in the mild 
and temper and peaceable submission 
ineulcated by Christianity, (and by none. 
of its teachers more than by those who 
have been made the objects, in some in- 
stances, the martyrs of persecution,) 
even slave-masters might have discovered 
a more effectual tection from the 
legion of dangers which despotism raises 
against itself, thanin the heaviest shackles 
which power can impose on the defence- 
less. But they are compelled to acknow- 
ledge theirmistake, By painfulexperience 
the conviction is forced upon them that the 
pretensions of the slave-masters are irre- 
eoncileable alike with the precepts of 
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Christianity and the laws of justice; 
that slavery can never be upheld but at 
Geomenee pa of the — sa- 
c princi of our —— the 
most Seenitive of moral duties, and is 
therefore equally a reproach to our na- 
tional character, and an anomaly in our 
constitution. —That its effects are every 
way pernicious, debasing the slaves be- 
low the standard of their rational nature, 
and degrading slave-masters beneath that 
rank which they might otherwise hold 
in the scale of civilized communities. 

Your Petitioners read with unfeigned 
gratitude, the resolutions passed by ‘the 
British Legislature in the year 1823, for 
ameliorating the wretched condition of 
the slaves; but from the failure of that 
measure, are now fully convinced that 
nothing short of the entire and unquali- 
fied abolition of the system of slavery 
can ever attain the object which, as 
men, as Britons, and as Christians, it 
becomes them to seek. 


Your Petitioners therefore beseech your 
Right] Honourable House without 
elay, to adopt efficient measures’ for 

this abolition ; and that amongst them 
you will especially be pleased to make 
provision for declaring free all the 
children of His Majesty’s subjects who 
shall be born after an early day to be 
appointed by Parliament, and for 
effectually protecting such children 
from any claims that may be made to 
them as slaves. 

And your Petitioners shall ever pray, 
&c. 

Resolved unanimously,--That the Pe- 
tition now read, be approved, and adopt- 
ed, and signed by all the Deputies now 
present, and that the same remain at 
this place until Tuesday afternoon next, 
at ierbe o'clock, for signature by the 
other Deputies. 

Resolved,--That the Right Honourable. 
Lord Calthorpe, be respectfully requested 
to present the Petition to the House of 
Lords, and William Smith, Esq. M.-P. the 
Petition to the House ot Commons. 

Resolved, - That a copy of the above 
Petition be sent to the Anti-Slavery 
Socitey, and that a copy thereof, and 
of the Resolutions of the General Meet- 
ing of Deputies, on the 28th ult. be in- 
serted in the usual periodical publications 
circulated among Dissenters, 


LADY HEWLEY’S CHARITIES. 

Many of our readers who have felt just- 
ly indignant at the gross'perversion of the 
large charities of Lady Hewley by Unita- 
rian Trustees, which we have again and 
again exposed in the pages of this Maga- 
zine, will rejoice to know that decisive 
measures are at length taken to bring that 








most elaborate case has been drawn, 


the inions have been obtained, 
and some altingushed Pleaders secured, 
and the respective Trustees served with 


those summonses which announce that 
the necessary documents have been filed 
against them. A few months will there- 
fore bring this case fully before the 
public. 


NEW INDEPENDENT CHAPEL, BRISTOL. 

On Tuesday morning, June 15th, a new 
and el: t 1, situate near Bedmin- 
ster Bridge, Bristol, (a considerable dis- 
tance from other places of worship,) was 
opened ; when Mr. Leifchild began the 
service, by reading and prayer, and Dr. 
Chalmers, of Edinburgh, delivered a very 
impressive discourse from Romans x. 4. ; 
and at the close of the discourse he made 
the following statement : 

‘I have first to announce that this 
chapel has been built at the sole expense 
of one of ftyour fellow-citizens, (John 
Hare, Esq.) and that the whole has been 
accomplished at the cost of nearly £4000. 
It is at this moment putting under trust, 
and is now presented as a free-will offer- 
ing for the moral and religious good of the 
surrounding lation. But all who 
have had experience in the erection and 
management of a ees 0 know well that 
after being conducted thus far, it has stil 
farther and formidable difficulties to con- 
tend with. The fabric must be main- 
tained and repaired, and this can only be 
done at a considerable charge. ere 
are also certain subordinate offices, of an 
inferior kind, which must be kept up; 
and above all, a decent maintenance must 
be provided for the minister himself, 
which ought to be greatly more liberal 
than it usually is. All these expenses 
will accumulate into a large yearly cost, 
for meeting which an appeal will this day 
be made to the liberality of those who 
have any love to the souls of men, or, 
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question before the Court of Chancery. 
A 

th 


even a from all spiritual considera- 
tions, feel how important it is to the well- 
being of society that the outcast popula- 


tion of a greatly over-peopled sh 
should be ipeovaad to ae eros end 
observances of a Christian land. Itisa 
vain nation that these heavy ex- 
penses will be met by the annualj seat- 
rents. I n to be one of those who 
are unfriendly to the system of gratuitous 

ration, consider that the 
yearly contributions of the regular sitters 
form the legitimate fund, out of which 
the minister should be paid. But I speak 
the result of experience when | say, that 
the filling of a chapel with hearers is ge- 
nerally a work of slowness and difficulty. 
We owe it to the rarely exemplified mu- 
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nificence of one individual, that interest 
for the money advanced does not form 
one of the charges to be provided for. 
From this you are entirely and for ever 
relieved. 1 do assure you, seated as 
chapel isin the midst of a large popula- 
tion, which requires to be trained up in 
the habit of church-going, that the 

and patriotic enterprize for which | am 
now pleading will require the utmost libe- 
rality, ere the ministry of the Gospel in 
this place can be established on a sure 
and permanent basis. It is not necessary 
to repel the vulgar calumny of this being 
a speculation on the part of the indivi- 
dual referred to ; and the ungracious and 
ungenerous expectation that he is todo 
more than he has already so well and so 
munificently done, I feel assured, can 
have no place in any rightly constituted 
mind. Is it not the Christian policy of a 
Christian public, instead of attempting to 
stifle and render abortive such an under- 
taking, to welcome and help forward to 
the utmost those lofty aims which have 
produced so noble an effort of the purest 
and most enlightened patriotism ? 

In the evening, Mr. Percy, of War- 
wick (a supply at the Tabernacle) prayed, 
and Mr George Clayton preached. 

This building is conspicuously situate: 
at the entrance of the Coronation Road, 
and is calculated to seat upwards of 1000 
persons, exclusive of children, for whom 
a distinct gallery is provided. Excellent 
rooms under the chapel are constructed 
for prayer and social meetings, and for 
infant and Sunday schools. This free- 
will offering of a grateful heart, to the 

lory of God and the salvation of souls, 
is built in a very increasing and hitherto 
neglected lation. May this noble 
example be;followed by opulent Dissen- 
ters throughout the kingdom. May they 
be disposed to make retrenchments and 
sacrifices, in order, on a larger scale, and 
without delay, to promote the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. The adjoining ground is well 
suited for interments. 


ORDINATIONS 


On March 17, 1830, the Rev. E. H. 
Nolan, was ordained pastor over the 
Christian Church, in Youghall, Ireland. 
The services were commenced by the 
Rev. W. Owen, of Mallow, who read 
suitable portions of Scripture, and of- 
fered the introduct rayer. The 
Rev. W. H. Cooper, of lin, delivered 
the introductory discourse from Acts 
xxviii. 22, ‘* For as concerning this sect, 
we know that every where it is spoken 
against.” The usual Pee were pro- 
posed by Rev. J. W. Massie, of Dublin, 
who delivered the charge, founded on 
1 Timsiv. 12—16, The Rev. Dr. Town- 
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ley afterwards addressed the church and 
congregation from Titus ii. 18, 14. 
In the evening, a meeting was held for 


the formation of an Auxi to the 
London Missionary Society. e@ whole 
of the services were highly interesting ; 
and the church now rejoice in having a 
pastor who rs trust, will walk in the 
footsteps of their former beloved minis- 
ter, the late Rev. T. Gordon. 

On Thursday, April 8, the Rev. Ri- 
chard Adams, late of EastCoweés, and for- 
merly Assistant to the Rev. J. A. James, 
of Birmingbam, was recognized as the 

tor of a newly-formed church, at 

t End, Hants. The Rev. Thomas 
Mann, of West Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
stated the nature of a Gospel church ; the 
Rev. D. E. Ford, of Lymington, preached 
to the people; and the Rev. Messrs. 
Turquand, of Milford, and Cope, of Ly- 
mington, conducted the devotional parts 
of the service. East End has for many 
years been a village station, in connexion 
with the Congregational Church at Ly- 
mington. 

On Tuesday, April 20th, Mr. Hum- 
phreys was ordained to the pastoral office 
over the Independent Church, Redditch, 
Worcestershire. The Rev. T. Davies, of 
Stourbridge, commenced the service with 
reading the Scriptures and prayer. The 
Rev. J. Dawson, of Dudley, delivered the 
introductory discourse, proposed the usual 
questions, and received the confession of 
taith, The Rev. Dr. Ross, of Kidder- 
minster, offered the ordination prayer. 
The Rev. G. Redford, M.A. of Worces- 
ter, delivered the charge from 1 Tim. 
iii. 2. ‘* A bishop, then, must be blame- 
less.” The Rev. J. A. James, of Bir- 
mingham, preached to the people from 
2 Cor. i, 11, “* Ye also helping together, 
by prayer for us.” The Rev. J. Parry, of 
Broadway, concluded with prayer. 


On Thursday, the 29th of April, the 
Rev. Daniel Jones, late of Neuadlwyd 
Academy, was set apart to the work of 
the ministry, over the Independent 
Church and Congregation, assembling at 
Moriah, |Carnarvonshire. The interest- 


ing service was opened by prayer and - 


reading of Scriptures, by the Rev. W. 
Davies, of Nevin; the Rev. D. Griffith, 
of Talsarn, delivered an introductory 
discourse, from the words of the Apostle, 
Acts xiv. 23; the Rev. D. Griffith, of 
Bethel, proposed the questions; the Rev. 
W. Hughes, of Sharon, offered up the 
ordination prayer; the Rev. D. Griffith, 
of Bethel, gave the charge to the newly- 
ordained Minister, from 2 Tim. ii. 15; 
and the Rev. Josiah Jones, of Carnarvon, 
addressed the church and congregation 
from those words, * Do not kill,” Exod. 
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xx. 13, and closed the interesting so- 
lemnities with devout enpelention and 
thanksgiving to the Most High. 

On Tuesday, June 15, the Rev. R. 
Fletcher, late of Highbury College, was 
ordained to the pastoral office over the 
church and congregation assembling in 
the Independent Chapel,Southend, Essex. 
The Rev. John Garrington, of Burnham, 
eommenced the services by reading the 
Scriptures, and prayer ; the Rev. Robert 
Halley, Classical Tutor of Highbury 
College, delivered the introductory dis- 
course, on the nature and constitution of 
a Christian Church ; the Rev. G. Harris, 
of Rochford, proposed the usnal ques- 
tions, and received the confession of faith; 
the Rev. R. Fletcher, sen. of Bicester, 
offered the ordination prayer; the Rev. 
Thomas Lewis, of Inigton, delivered 
the charge ; the Rev. T. Craig, of Bock- 
ing, preached to the people; and the 
Rev. A. White, of Southend, concluded 
with prayer. The Rev. J. Hunt, of 
Chelmsford, preached in the evening, 
from Acts ii. 1—4. The services of the 
day were particularly solemn and inte- 
resting, and we trust that their beneficial 
influence will be long felt and manifested 
in the increasing Co of the cause 
of the Redeemer in this place. 





DEATH OF GEORGE THE FOURTH. 


The sympathies of the British nation, 
which for many weeks have been power- 
fully excited by the protracted sufferings 
of a patriotic monarch, are at length 
relieved; for GeorGe THE Founrtu 
‘* sleeps with his fathers.” This lamented 
event occurred at the Castle of Windsor, 
on Saturday morning, June 26th, in the 
68th year of His Majesty’s age, and in 
the 20th of his government as Regent and 


~~ 

hatever opinions may be formed of 
his early history and private life, we have 
cause to be grateful, that under his scep- 
tre the nation triumphed over the most 
formidable confederation that was ever 
arrayed against her; and under his rule 
beheld the rapid progress of arts, litera- 
ture, and general knowledge, and the yet 
— glorious achievements of religious 

rty. 

At a recent period his late Majesty be- 
came the patron of certain clergymen of 
evangelical opinions, who were raised 
by him to some of the highest dignities 
of the national church: we should have 
been happy to have known that they had 
ministered around his dying couch. But 
the curtain of mortality has fallen around 
him, and we will not attempt to raise it 
up, even to conjecture the state of his 
spirit, when returning to Him who gave it, 
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RECENT DEATHS. 

Died after a few days illness, at Lind- 
field, in the County of Sussex, on the 22d 
of May, 1830, aged 82, Mr. STEPHEN 

Of this estimable man it might 
be truly said, “ Mark the perfect man, 
and behold the upright, for the end of 
that man is .”” “Mr. Wood was for- 
merly a resident at Brighton. His loss 
will be sensibly felt by the county, to 
which he was a munificent benefactor by 
the erection and endowment of several 
chapels, where the Gospel is now preached 

success. While contributing to the 
‘cause of God with an u ing hand, he 
was atthe same time humble, unassuming, 
mild, gentle, like his Lord and Saviour, 
to w he showed his Jove by his works. 

It is with sincere regret we announce 
the death of Samurn Fave t, Esq. the 


senior Deacon of the Congregational 
Church at Camberwell, (late under the 

toral care of the Rev. Wm. Orme,) 
Treasurer of ‘the Mill Hill Grammar 
School, and for a long course of years 
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a distinguished and patriotic member of 
the Corporation of the City of London. 

This mournful event occurred suddenly 
on the evening of Lord’s Day, June 20. 
He entertained a young Irish minister at 
his house, and attended public worship 
thrice during the day, partook of an early 
supper with cheerfulness, and retired soon 
to bed, but was shortly after the subject 
of a seizure, the result of. ossification in 
one of the arteries of the brain, which 
produced immediate insensibility, and 
terminated his earthly existence before 
his usual medical assistant could arrive. 

This honourable and eminently usefal 
Christian citizen had attained his71st year, 
and is gone to the grave-yard, where 
but a few weeks ago we saw him stand a 
sincere mourner over the remains of his 
beloved pastor and friend, Mr. Orme. 
They have now arrived at that country 
where sorrow and death are alike un- 
known. We expect to furnish our readers 
bey * more detailed account of his use- 

ul life. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE, 





Favours have been received since our last from the Rev. Messrs. Joseph Turnbull— 
Wm. Davies—G. Redford—Thomas Lewis—E Evans—J. Hoppus--T. Taylor— 


James Matheson—Robert Ainslie. 


Also from Messrs. J. Moginie—J. B. Williams—Thomas Wilson—James Edmeston— 


R. Winter. 


An Abstract of the Proceedings of the Protestant Society is in type, but we are 
compelled to defer it with several other articles of intelligence. 
Eysay on Religious Emancipation will be continued in our next, with several 
communications on the subject of a New Translation. 





